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MEMOIR OF MRS. SARAH TRIMMER. || tion. There she acquired not only 44 
“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty | a complete knowledge of her native ‘ 
is vain (says the royal sage) but a |} tongue, but also so perfect an ac- 


woman that feareth the Lord she |} quaintance with the French lan- af: 


shall be praised.” ‘This is our exor- |} $4¥age, as to be able to translate it ii 
dium to a brief account we shall || With facility, and the greatest de- af 
give of a Lady, who was not only || Sree of grammatical propriety. At us 
eminently pious, but who exerted || the early age of fourteen, thus ac- Kt 
her great literary talents in serving || Complished, her parents removed to ii 
the interests, of virtue and religion, London, Mr. Kirby being appointed ry 
with the most indefatigabfe, but well || teach perspective to the present I 
regulated zeal. King, when Prince of Wales. Her 


Mrs. Trimmer was the daughter || Juvenile talents gained her the dis- 
of Mr. Joshua Kirby of Ipswich, a || tinguished honor of being introduced 


gentleman of high respectability, || t© @ circle of literary men of trans- 
and author of “ Dr. Brooke Taylor’s cendent abilities, amongst whom was 


method of Perspective Made Easy,” that Colossus of English literature, 
published with great modesty anony- || Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Gregory Sharp, 
mously in 1761. And “ the Perspec- || Master of the ‘Temple. She was alse 
tive of Architecture,” which was || imtroduced to those eminent Paint- 
composed and published under the || TS, one so celebrated for Land- 
immediate auspices of his present || S°@pe Scenery, the other for Jnimi- 
Majesty. The education she re- || ¢4le Burlesque; Gainsborough and 
ceived, was of that nature, best || Hogarth. Dr. Johnson was so Ri 
calculated to form the mind for ren- || Pleased with her conversation, that 7 


fo ene a an gen age 
<= 


Rt A at cn 
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dering the pupil an ornament of || he invited her to his house, and | 
society. Miss Kirby duly profited || presented her with a copy of his a 
by the cxemplary lessons of piety ‘Rambler. ; ; at 
and virtue which she had received. While in the metropolis, she im- it 
It was seed sown in good ground, bibed a predilection for the fine arts, Pia 
which afterwards grew up abun- painting especially, and she painted i 
dantly. Mrs. Justinies, who kept a |{ tWO oF three miniatures with great i 
seminary for young Ladies at Ips- |} SClence. i 

wich, had the honor of giving to Upon Mr. Kirby removing from 

Mrs. Trimmer her scholastic educa- || London to Kew, being appointed 
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clerk of the works to that palace, 
his daughter became acquainted 
with Mr. Trimmer, and at the age 


of twenty-one, the happy parties | 


were united. 


Mrs. Barbauld, who on her sera- 
phic lyre has made the sweetest 
sounds of heavenly music, had in 
1780, published *‘ Easy Lessons for 
Children.” In consequence of which, 
Mrs. ‘Trimmer published her ‘ Easy 
Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Nature.” ‘This was followed by her 
“Sacred History,” a work too well 
known, and too highly esteemed, to 
need farther mention. Mrs. Trim- 
incr alterwards published, ‘ The 
‘Teachers Assistant.” “An attempt 
to familiarise the Catechism.” 
‘‘ [explanation of Public Baptism of 
Infants.” ‘** Companion to the Book 
of Common Prayer.” 

In 1786, appeared “The Econo- 
my of Charity, analogous to Mr. 
Raike’s benevolent Plan of Sunday 
Schools.” Attentive to Servants, 
that most useful class of persons in 
the humble sphere of life—she 
employed her pen in their service. 
Her admirable work is_ entitled, 
“The Servant’s Friend.” ‘The Two 
T’armers,” and ‘The Family Ma- 
gazine,” were subsequent works of 
this Lady; placing her still in a 
more exalted point of view in the 
moral, the religious, and the literary 
world. 

The above-mentioned are the 
principal works of Mrs. Trimmer, 
whose heart was ever tremblingly 




























Original or absolute Beauty. 


alive, and whose pen was ever de- 
voted to the best interests of the 
rising generation—She not only 
chalked out, but walked in the path 
she had delineated.—She established, 
and was the cause of establishing , 
schools of industry formed upon her 
own excellent theory. 

On December 15th, 1810, when 
in her study sitting on her chair, she 
was suddenly summoned from this 
world, to the splendid regions of 
immortal bliss; she bowed her head 
upon her bosom, and yielded her 
pure spirit into the hands of her 
Creator and Redeemer. 

Dr. Porteus, bishop of London,* 
and various other prelates ; besides 
a vast number of literary men of 
the first talent, highly esteemed the 
writings of Mrs. Trimmer. And 
can it be supposed, that such an 
amiable and excellent woman should 
be attacked after her decease by an 


anonymous writer ?” Yes—such has 


been the case.”+ We abstain from 
expressing our indignant reproba- 
tion of such an attack, Generations 
to come will venerate the writings 
of Mrs. Trimmer, while there exists 
a principle of virtue and religion 
among mankind. 


* See the letter of Dr. Porteus to Mrs. 
Trimmer, iit our last Number, page 259. 





+ We refer io ‘Religionism, or the 
Pulpiteer,” a satirical poem, in which 
there are to be found, words without mean- 
ing— satire without wit—and the most 
predominant features of ignorant and ill- 
directed malignity. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGINAL OR ABSOLUTE BEAUTY, 
(Concluded from page 216.) 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 


There is also in motion, a natural | 


Beauty, when the gestures and steps 
are regulated by fixed periods, suit- 
ing the time and air of music, like 
asin regular dancing. ‘There isa 
farther Beauty in animals which 
pleases the mind, though unac- 
quainted with the exact rules of the 
art of statuary, which is the certain 
proportion observable in the yarious 


7 


parts of the body to each other. 
The statuary is acquainted with what 
proportion each part of the face 
should be to the whole face to ren- 
der it agreeable and perfect ; fully 
knows the just dimensions of the 
face in proportion to the body, or 
any other parts of it, and can mea- 
sure the just dimensions and lines 
of length of each limb: when this 
proportion of the head to the body is 
remarkably altered in the human 
species, it produces a giant or a 
dwarf, and in animals a monster; 
these irregularities may be represent- 














ed to the sense in miniature, without 
relation to any external object, by its 
observing how the body in giants 


exceeds the proportion it should | 


have to to the head, and in dwarfs 
falls belowit. Thereisanother Beau- 
ty arising from that figure which 


exhibits the natural indication of 


strengih; but it will not be insisted 
on, as it may be alleged, that any 
approbation of this shape flows from 
an Opinion of advantage, and not 
from the form itself. 

That peculiar Beauty in fowls, 
which arises from the great varicty 
of feathers, isdeserving of observa- 
tion. What a curious surt of machine ! 
adapted to many admirable uses, 
which retain a considerable resem- 
blance in their structure in all the 
species; and a perfect uniformity in 
those of the same species in the cor- 
responding parts, and in the two 
sides of each individual, besides the 
Beauty of the brilliant colors and 
various shades of the plumage, not 
only discernible in the whole exter- 


nal appearance of the bird, but, if 


minutely examined, will be found 

visible in each particular feather. 
If the deductions of reason in the 

school of philosophy upon the nature 


of fluids be just, the vast stores of 


water that form a great part of this 
globe, will afford an instance of uni- 
formity in nature that will astonish 
and oppress the mind, when it re- 


flects upon the infinite multitude of 


small polished smooth spheres which 
constitute the congregated oceans, 
seas, lakes, rivers, and internai re- 
servoirs of the earth. ‘There is 


—— 











scarcely a doubt but the same uni- | 


formity exists in the parts of other 
fluids ; and the like may be found 


in several other natural bodies, as | 


salts, sulphurs, &c. whose uniform 


properties do probably depend upona | 


uniformity in the figure of their parts. 

Harmony or Beauty of sound may 
be classed under the head of Origmal 
Beauty ; though expression is hardly 
admissible, as Harmony is not gene- 
rally considered an imitation of apy 
thing else. Harmony often raises 
pleasure in persons, who know not 
what is the occasion of it ; and yet 
it is known that uniformity is the 
basis of these agreeable sensations, 
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When the several vibrations'of one 
note regularly coincide with the vi- 
brations of another, they make a 
pleasant composition, and such notes 
are called concords: thus the vibra- 
tions of any one note coincide in 
time with two vibrations of its octave, 
and two vibrations of any note ac- 
cord with three of its fifth; and in 
the same ratio, through all the rest 
of the concords: and no composition 
can be musical or harmonious, unless 
the notes are disposed under these 
natural proportions ; besides, a due 
regard must be had to the key which 
governs the whole, and to the time 
and bumour in which the composi- 
lion is begun; a frequent and un- 
skilful change of any of these pro- 
portions will produce the greatest 
and most unnatural discord. ‘This 
is confirmed in observing the disso- 
nance occasioned by a mixture of 
several tunes, though each, sepa- 
rately played, is agreeable. 

A like uniformity is also found in 
the bases, tenors, and trebles of the 
same tune; but it must be allowed, 
that in the best composition there is 
upon the ear a mysterious effect of 
discords, that often conveys as much 
pleasure as continued harmony; whe- 
ther it be, that discords refresh with 
variety the auricular organs, or rouse 
the atiention, and sharpen the relish 
of the mind, for the succeeding har- 
mony of concords, like shades, which 
though disagreeable in themselves, 
properly disposed in a landscape, 
increase the Beauty of the objects, 
and add a richness to their brilliant 
tints; whatever else be the cause, 
it is certain, discords have their 
proper places, and add to the effect 
of the best musical compositions. 

3ut in all these adduced instances of 

Beauty, let it be observed, the basis 
of them all is the same; which ts, 
that the pleasant sensation arises 
only from those objects in which 
there is uniformity amidst variety 


| the sensation may be felt, and the 


mind know not the cause of it, as a 
person's taste might suggest ideas 
of sweets, acids, aud bitters ; though 
he be ignorant of ihe smail bodies 
that constitute their properties, or 


'| their motions, which excite these per- 
| ceptions in him. 


M, de Medict. 
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ON ASTRONOMY. 
(Concluded from our last Number, p. 218. ) 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 


The finite powers of reason can 
assign no bounds to the universe; 
it is filled with innumerable suns, 
and planets, or worlds, its har- 
mony is perfect, every regent of the 
sky or glittering sun is attended 
by its deputies or worlds, and so 
extensive are his sapphire domi- 
nions, and so distinct from the other 
systems, that it never can be dis- 
turbed nor controuled by their gravity 
and attraction. O feeble reason! 


how immense is the creation! how 
mighty the creator! how meek 


should be the heart of man! how 
great his adoration to him, whose 
mansion is eternity! whose attri- 
butes are perfect wisdom, strength, 
beauty, and immortality! whose 
spirit is the fountain of creation! 
whose wrath is the destruction of 
nature! who breaketh the strength 
of the winds, and holdeth the 
thunderbolt in his hand! who 
shaketh the heavens when he is 
angry, and bindeth the billows of 
the ocean as with cords; but 
whose mercy is great as his power, 
which delighteth ever in the happi- 
ness and comfort of his creatures. 
This pious digression, Lam sensible, 


will pardon, and [ will now resume | 








my discourse. It belongs not to 
feeble man to peruse the whule | 


volume of nature, he must be satis- 
fied with the page his God has laid 
open for his instruction, and agree- 
able to this precept, I shall chiefly 
confine myself to a solar system, or 
that sun, and those planets, visible 
to our own observation. — I will first 


mention, that all those stars which | 
twinkle, are supposed to be suns, | 


that the galaxy, or what is vulgarly 
called the milky way, is a congre- 
gated flame of innumerable suns, 
whose distance is beyond the powers 
of calculation! which eauses them 
to reflect that faint splendor resem- 


bling white clouds. Our system, or, | 


the system where the earth is situ- 
ated, contains 1 sun and 9 worlds, 
discovered with 18 satellites or, 
moons, and some comets. Perhaps 

















































On Astronomy. 


it may consist of more planets; bet 


' these are all that astronomers have 


yet discovered. The sun, which the 
ancients and moderns, until the pub- 
lication of the observations of the 
iHustrious Herschel upon that im- 
mense planet, believed to be a 
globe of fire, is certainly from the 
analogies of reason, an inhabited 
world of amazing magnitude. If it 
had been a globe of fire, in time, 
however distant the period, it must 
have extinguished itself, left its 
universe in total darkness, and con- 
demned its worlds to a frozen death. 
But how to account for its proper- 
ties of splendor and heat is a mys- 
tery, that will, perhaps, for ever 
puzzle the enquiring mind. My 
own simple opinion is, that light 
and heat are occasioned by the ac- 
tions of gravity, or action upon the 
surfaces of the atmospheres of the 
planets, which contain caloric pro- 
perties ; and that the brightness or 
light of each planet is in propor- 
tion to the extension of the surface 
of its atmosphere; and as the sun is 
one million, three hundred thousand 
times greater than the earth, his 
atmosphere must receive from the 
actions of gravity and attraction of 
the other planets that superior lus- 
tre, which his own actions of gra- 
vity and attraction cannot occasion 
on the narrower surfaces of the 
atmospheres of his subordinate pla- 
nets. Indeed, the superior bright- 
ness of Jupiter, whose distance is 
so remote from the sun, and whose 
size is a thousand times larger than 
the earth, and whose atmosphere is 
in proportion, strongly supports the 
truth of my hypothesis. ‘The den- 
sity of a planet’s atmosphere, from 
some constitutional cause, may like- 
wise affect a planet’s brightness, as 
we perceive in the dusky red ap- 
pearance of the planet Mars. The 
nearest planet to the sun is Mer- 
cury, which, being almost constantly 
buried in the sun’s rays, is seldom 
seen by the inhabitants of high lati- 
tudes. His greatest elongation or 
distance from the solar globe, is not 
more than 28 degrees; aud his com- 
puted distance in English miles, is, 

7 millions of miles; his revolution 
round the sun, or solar year, consists 









































of 88 of our days; the diameter of 
this planet, is about three thousand 
miles, but its diurnal revolution, 
and obliquity of its axis, we know 
nothing of. Many philosophers, and 
those of the greatest erudition, have 


< 


maintained from the proximity of | 


this planet to the sun, that its heat 
must be intolerable; but if the mind 
reasons trom the perfection of the 
Creator’s works manifested by the 
proofs of the senses, there can be 
uo doubt from some constitutional 
causes in its sphere and atmosphere, 
temperaiure and joy are felt by its 
inhabitants as equally and full as by 
the inhabitants of the terrestrial 
globe. 

The ancients, who reasoned 
deeply on most subjects, were con- 
vinced these wandering strangers 
of the heavens were sensible bodies, 
like that of our earth, and that they 
moved in ellipses. It was the cor- 
ruption of real knowledge, by the 
calamities of conquest and barbarous 
invasion, that converted these beau- 
tiful tenants of the sky into fiery 
messengers of wrathof the immortal 
gods, denoting war, pestilence, and 
their concomitant scourges, conse- 
quent on the vices of mankind. The 
neglect of observations of former 
astronomers has occasioned the ig- 
norance of modern mathematicians 
in their knowledge of the wan- 
dermg planets, who no doubt, 
though limited to human view, 
course a glorious path of life and 
Justre through the heavens, and 
return again to our horizon, not like 
hot bails, or frozen bodies of ice, as 
imagined by many superstitious 
philosophers, vainly styled wise men, 
but filled with happiness and abund- 
ance, like our fruitful world. Its 
dreadful tail, which has so often 
frightened the world, and shookdis- 
may upon empires, in my belief, is 
occasioned by its rapid motion 
through the heavens, which causes 
its atmosphere to reflect that corus- 
cation of light, in an angle or tail, 
like that occasioned by the quick 
motion of a candle passing in the 
wind, All the other phenomena of 
the heavens, as natural eclipses and 
transits, are occasioned by the inter- 
vention of an opaque body; as the 
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moon, when in a direct line between 
the earth and sun, occasions a defect 
of light, and is called a solar eclipse ; 
and the intervention of the earth 
between the moon and the sun, 
which is styled the lunar eclipse. It 
will be proper to remark, that a 
lunar eclipse can only happen at the 
full of the moon, and a solar eclipse 
at the new moon Transits are 
planets passing over the body of the 
sun, moon, or any other planet. 
Aylburion, Oct. 1817. W. Gardiner, 
HEYWOOD’'S HIERARCHY 
OF THE BLESSED ANGELS. 
( Concluded from page 220. ) 
Tothe Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 


The ghostly Father was no sooner 
led to the place, than he made visi- 
ble to the astonished eyes of his rela- 
tive, a monstrous apparition, which 
the author himself shall describe: 

‘** a ghost, 

Swoll’n-cheek'd, gor-beliied, plwnper than 
mine host; 

His legs with dropsy swell’d, gouty his 
thighs, 

And able scarce to look out with his eyes, 

Feeding with greediness on every dish, 

For nothing could escape him, flesh or 
fish : 

Then with the empty jugs he seems to 
quarrel, 

And sets his mouth to the bung-hole of 
a barrel, 

(Less compass’d than his belly) at one 
draught, 

He seems to q iaff half off, then smil'd and 
laneh’d.” 


This is sufficiently coarse. The 


nephew inquiring the meaning of 


all this, the monk replies : 


‘« Hast thou not heard tell 
Of Buttery-Spirits, who in those places 


dwell, 

Where cozenage is profess'd? needs must 
you wain, 

In your estate, when such devour your 
gain. 


All such as study fraud, and practise evil, 
Do only starve themselves, to plump the 
devil.” 

Mine host then seeing bis error, 
promises amendment, and the holy 
man takes his departure, assuring 
him, that the fiend possesses no 


| power over the honest and upright 
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208 
man. The same goblin is resident 
there; but how altered, let the 


author himself declare: 


‘* The self-same spirit, with wan cheeks and 
sunk eyes, 

His aspect meagre, his lips thin and pale, 

(Asif his legs would at that instant fail,) 

Leaning upon a staff, quite clung his belly, 

And all his flesh, as it were, turn’d to jelly. 

Full platters round about the dressers 
stood, 

Upon the shelves too, and the meat all 

good . 

which he snateh’d, and catch’d, but 

nought prevailed. 

as he reach'd his 

strength fail’d, 

And though his greedy appetite was much, 

‘There was no dish, that he had power to 

touch. 

crawls then to a barrel, we 

think, 

That wanting meat, he had a will to drink : 

The vessels furnish’d, and full gag’d he 
saw, 

But had not strength the spigot forth to 
draw ; 

He lifts at jugs, and pots, and cans, but 
they 

Had been so well filled, that he unneths* 
may 


A { 


Still arm forth, his 


would 


Ile 


Advance them (though now empty) half so 


high, 
As to his head, to gain one snuff thereby. 
Thus he that on ill-gotten goods presum’d, 
Parts hunger-starv’d, and more than half 
consum’d,”’ 


Honest Heywood, as the border- 
minstrel calls him, thus closes the 
tale: 


‘“‘In this discourse far be it we should 
mean, 

Spirits by meat are fatted or made lean : 

Yet certain tis, by God’s permission they 


May over goods extorted bear like sway.” 


By those last lines, it appears that 
Heywood fully believed this mon- 
strous narrative. 

A visitation of some of our mo- 
dern ghosts by a few of these buttery- 
Spirits, would prove no disadvantage 
to the public. It must be borne in 
mind, to make this, and other simi- 
lar stories consistent, that spirits, 
though essentially immaterial, are 
presumed, agreeably to the vulgar 
superstition, to have a sort of body 
peculiar to themselves, as well as 





* Scarcely---an old Saxon word now 
entirely gut of use. 



























Heywood’s Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels. 


| 
| 
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the power of transforming them~- 
selves into all manner of shapes. 
Mr. Walter Scott has given an 
abridgement in a prose form of this 
tale of the buttery-spirit at the con- 
clusiou of the notes to the young 
Famlane, in order to prove that the 
evil demons are only permitted to 
assail the ungodly. 

The goed and evil angels are 
alike, according to Heywood, in- 
vested with the power of trans- 
forming themselves into any shape ; 
but, 

‘*Good angels, though undoubtedly they 
can 

Put on all forms, still take the shape of 
man. 

But the bad demons, not with that content, 

When they on their cursed embassies are 
sent, 

In figures more contemptible appear, 

One like a wolf, another like a bear, 

Others resembling dogs, apes, monkies, 
cats, 

And sometimes birds, 
owls, and bats. 

But rever hath it yet been read or told, 

That ever cursed spirit should be so bold, 

To show his damn'd head (amongst them 
all, ) 

In the innocent lambs, or doves that have 
no gall.” 

The lamb being symbolical of the 
son of God, and the dove of the 
Holy Ghost, the evil spirits are in- 
terdicted the assuming of their forms. 

When the malevolent demons do 


as crows, ples, 


| assume the human shape, (which is 


| generally not the case, though they 


_have the powers) they are to be 


known by these marks, which they 


| bear about them, “In one deticient 








member,” 
‘ either the feet of goats, 

Foreheads of satyrs, nails deform’d and 
crooked, 

Eyes broad and flaming, nose long and 
hooked, 

Hands grown with hair, and nostrils broad 
and wide, 

Teeth jagg’d, and larger than their lips 
ean hide.” 

The name of God, and the sign 
of the cross, being unable to endure, 
occasion their disappearance, and 
prove fatal to the immediate exer- 
tion of their power. 

The author advocates the opinion 
of the existence of the music of the 
spheres. 

















Music he derives “ from the first of days, | 
The\sphere schime music to their maker’s | 


praise. 
In the world’s first creation it begun, 


From the word, Fiat, spoke, andit was | 


done, 


Was sound and sweetness, voice, and | 


symphony, 
Concord, consent, and heavenly harmony.” 


The music of the spheres undu- 
Jates around in melodious accord- 
ance, with the silver-sounding notes 
of the angels: 


‘‘ The three great orders of the hierarchy, 
Servants unto the eternal majesty, 

In their degree of ternious hourly sing, 
Loud hallelujahs to the almighty king. 
The seraphims, the cherubims, and thrones, 
Potentates, virtues, dominations. 

The principates, archangels, angels, all 
Resound his praise in accents musical.” 


After this, the author enters into 
a statement and refutation of the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers 
on the formation of the world ; and 
concludes with the subjoined phi- 
lippic on the vanity of these and other 
kindred studies, which might, with 
far greater propriety have been 
made against his own demonolo- 
gical ones, 


‘“Then to conclude, studies that have 
foundation 

Like these, upon man’s mere imagination, 

Than the chameleons are more variable, 

Lighter than wind, than the sea more 

Than the elements they are at more deadly 
hate, 

And than the labyrinth more intricate ; 

Than the moon more changing, darkness 
more obscure 

Than women more inconstant and unsure.” 


Ye fair descendants of the incom- 
parable Eve, will ye excuse the 
ungallant and (generally speaking) 
unfounded reflection on your amia- 
ble sex contained in the last of these 
lines of Heywood, who, unques- 
tionably, at that time had his intel- 
lectual vision more intensely fixed 
on the angels of the celestial hier- 
archy, than on those of the earthly. 
The author, with a few appropriate 


remarks, here closes the text of his | 


work. 


Vaurhall, Oct. G. Taylor. 
12th, 1817. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magaxine 


a 


CRIM CON. 


Speech of Counseller O’ Garnish in the Case of 
Higgms v. Murphy. 


My Lorp, aND GENTLEMEN, 


I am, in this case, of counsel for 
the plaintiff. He has imposed upon 
me a task to which my ambition 
did not aspire, and to which J feel 
that my humble powers are but 
little adequate. Unwilling however 
as I might have been to undertake 
the duty, 1 could not resist the 
delegation of distress, nor refuse 
compliance with the desire of my 
more competent colleagues. This 
case does not derive its importance 
from the circumstances of the 
parties. Their fortune is of the 


| humblest, their rank is of the 


lowest, but if humility of condition, 


| can give protection to guilt, society 


must soon sink under the weight 


| of its own crimes. My client 
| comes before you unsupported by 

that artificial aid which, in trials 
| of this nature, is too often derived 


from wealth, title, and situation. 


| In all these he is “ poor indeed ;” 
| but there are riches that cannot 


be grasped by the operations of 
arithmetic, there are titles superior 
to any that can be conferred by 
man, and, surely, in every situation, 
however humble, the heart may be 
broken with all the torture that 
seduction caninflict upon innocence 
and love. This crime had hitherto, 
at least in our country, been con- 
fined to those walks of life, in 
which vice, under the warm beams 
of luxury, might more naturally be 
expected to spring into rankness; 
in which passion is not restrained 


| by poverty, and religion too often 
| is laid to rest by the allurements 


of indulgence. ‘The person who 
comes before you to solicit some 


| satisfaction for his wrongs is, I am 
| not ashamed to say, neither loaded 


with the gifts of fortune, nor graced 


| with the ornaments of education. 


Few are the years that he has 
sojourned in life; sad, alas! must 
be the remnant that remains; few 
are the consolations that compose 


| his catalogue of happiness, great 
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and manifold are his griefs, and 
hard must be the heart, which 
could hesitate to heal them. How- 


ever apparent may be the frequency 
of such offences amongst us, I 
will not in the repentant language 
of more modern advocacy, resign 
the loity pretensions of the females 
of my country, to the distinction of 
chastity, and the pride of unble- 
mished truth. Deeds such as this 
are, thank heaven, an exolic in our 
land. ‘They are not the birth of 
our soil, our climate is too cold to 
give being to such monsters. They 
have, as yet, with a few exceptions, 
only reached us in rumour. We 
have heard of them, indeed; but it 
is as the peaceful shepherd, who, 
far removed from the waters of 
the Niagara, hears only in whis- 


pers the terrors of their fall. No || 
matter what may have been our | 
sufferings, or what may have been | 


our wrongs; no matter whether 
the tyrant’s grasp had wrung from 
us the independance of prosperity, 
the pride of power, the memoirs of 
bravery, or smiled while he gazed 
on the last tremor of tortured exis- 
tence; no matter whether our re- 
ligion, naked, forlorn, unhoused, 
unhonoured,-had been driven, like 
the child of Rachael, to wander in 
the wilderness, a prey to the fangs 
of a remorseless persecution; no 
matter whether the invader, in the 
ignoble hostility of the Goth, had 
robbed us even of our records, and 
dragged from the triumphal car of 
history the atchievements of our 
genius and our heroism; amidst all 
our evils, amidst all our crimes, 
amidst all our calamities, female 
purity still looked abroad, like the 
sun from a cloud, spreading light, 
and life, and gladness, where it 
shone, and circumscribing by its 
influence each sacred cirele, in 
which the affections of man should 
for ever move. But of all the ties 
that bound her to earth, of all the 
duties that conducted her to heaven, 
Ireland was most admired, most 
followed, most famed for fidelity in 


love. It was her spot of verdure 
in the desert; the spring that 
cheered the barrenness of her 


destiny; the altar of her sacrifices, 
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the parent of her chivalry, "the 
child of her religion, the inspirer 
of her song: the slender wicket 
that composed the door of the 
peasant’s cottage, when adultery 


became the invader, had, in its 
fixedness, the immobility of a 
mountain, and in its resistance 


more than the might of a citadel. 
Gentlemen, that verdure has wither- 
ed, that spring has been poisoned, 
that altar has been polluted, that 
cottage has been plundered, by the 
drunken spoliation of a houseless, 
honourless, nameless, penniless, 
aduiterer. To the poor man’s 
blighted hope, his desolate home; 
the children without a mother; the 
mother without virtue, look up for 
exemplary retribution, I shall lay 
the facts before you, and leave the 
rest to your justice. 

The plaintiff in this case is Patrick 
Higgins. He is a man of lowly 
birth, and laborious station, a person 
engaged in the tin trade, or what, in 
less decorous language, is called a 
tinker; with no wealth but the pro- 
duce of his itinerant industry, with 
no decoration but that of simple 
honesty, with no ambition but to 
repair the injuries which time, or 
accident, might have inflicted upon 
the utensils of his friends, and when 
his work was finished to retire to the 
humble enjoyment of some public 
room, and recruit his wearied 
strength over a tankard of invigor- 
ating but not intoxicating beverage. 
Let this not be objected to him, let 
it not be pieaded in extenuation of 
the defendant’s guilt, let it not from 
hence be concluded that my client 
was neglectful of his duties; of his 
home, of his wife, of his children. 
jt ought not. It cannot; for, gen- 
tlemen, I shall prove to you that, 
upon these occasions, his wife was 
always the partner of his pleasure, 
Who will say that in such conduct 
the adulterer can find an excuse for 
destroying every thing that is solemn 
in law, that is sanctified by religion, 
that is sacred in. society, that is 
ardent in friendship, that is canon- 
ized by love?) Can a temperate, re~ 
tired, endearing, honest indulgence 
in the gratificatious of such a liquor 
as porter? Can relaxation from toil? 
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can participation in sinless joy, af- So rich a tint *twere vain to seek. 

ford any palliation for so iniquitous, In blushes of the morning's cheek, 

so base. so barbarous an overthrow And sure the morning's brightest beam 
b 


Was darkness to the lucid stream ; 
The stream of love, that, from her eye, 
Flowed, witching, but not wantonly. 
The auburn locks, that artless fell, 


of private virtue and domestic com- 
fort, of present happiness, and future 
hope? Oh! porter! how soft, how 


salabrious, how seducing, are thy Dozed softly on her bosom’s swell, 
enjoyments! Slumber attends upon And though the wind, in fondling play, 
thy call; a creamy coronet crowns Did sometimes kiss their weight away, 
thy head; thirst, sober, though ar- Enamoured of the elysian rest, 
dent, silent though excessive, sighs The skin of snow, the angel breast, 
over thy surface the breathings of They still returned. 

| amorous desire! Surely, surely, if No wonder my poor client’s heart 


this anodyne drop be ever the friend 
of man, it is when we behold it 
smoothing the furrows of fatigue, or 
steeping the withered heart of care 


was touched; no wonder he sought, 
in matrimony, the possession of a 
jewel, whose radiance might en- 
lighten the darkness of his fortunes, 


in the opiate charm of forgetfulness. || whose condolence might comfort, 4 
Such alone was its effect upon my || whose fascinations might sooth, E. 
client. Such alone were the pur- || whose cheerfulness might animate, a 
poses for which he employed it. || whose innocence might adorn him, i 
Having finished his apprenticeship, || whose tenderness, like oil upon the i 
and judging, alas! unhappily for || troubled wave, might calm the wa- 1 
himself, that industry and sobriety || ters of adversity. | He sought her. 4 
would secure to him the means of |} He won her attachment, and they 4 
supporting a partner, he naturally || were soon joined in the holy bands t 
looked round him for the purpose of || of wedlock. For three years they p 
finding, amongst the other sex, || lived together in uninterrupted hap- i 


some person who, by participation, || piness, and two lovely children 
might double his enjoyments, Or || sanctified their union, giving pro- 
lessen his cares. After some dili- || mise that the evening of life would 
gence of search, he thought he had || pe cheered by the attentions of a 
found such a one in the daughter of grateful and pious offspring. Mrs. 
a gentleman who, for a long period Higgins attended her husband in all 
of time, had been employed, ho- || his wanderings. Her smile con- 
nestly and laudably employed, in || verted labour into a luxury, and 
giving both comfort and cleanliness || smoothed all the asperities of fortune. 
to your public streets. Uncorrupt- || A life of almost ceaseless perigri- 
ed, unadorned, charming, though || nation was indispensible to the du- 
unaccomplished, she was arrayed || ties he had to perform. He was, 
in all the lustre of purity, in all the || gentlemen, as I informed you before, 
luxury of health. Poetry never breath- || what my adversaries upon the pre- ts 
; ed upon a theme of more witchery ; |} sent occasion, with a view either to 
adoration never bowed before a || palliation of offence, or mitigation 
fairer idol. Her voice was music, || of punishment, will perhaps call a ak 
her breath was fragrance, her cheek || tinker. He was, it is true, a person é i" 
was a bed of flowers, and the sun, as || employed in the formation, or in the ne 
if enamoured of its roses, had wither- 
ed half their loveliness in the warmth || which the luxuries. the comforts, or 
of his kisses. Her heart was chas- || even the necessaries of life, cannot 
tity, her soul was tranquillity, and || possibly be prepared. It is not for 
though injury at times might seem || me, nor for you, to think, or to speak 
to trouble it with resentment, ina || lightly of an occupation, which the 
moment forgiveness, like a messenger || best, the wealthiest, and the most 
from heaven, came borne on the || dignified throughout the empire, are 
waftage of her smile; her lip was || not too proud to promote, nor so 
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enchantment, her look was love. self-denying as todespise; of whose 
Her face, oh! fancy’s glowing sight labours, neither beauty, nor virtue 
Ne’er doted on a face more bright. are ashamed to avail themsclves, 
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and, without which, this life, to 
princes and to peers, to bishops, to 
aldermen, and to burgesses, must 
appear little better than a dreary 
void. Whatever may be the opini- 
on of the world, Mr. Higgins and his 
wife did not think lightly or con- 
temptibly of it. The employment 
of their wakeful hours, the burden 
of their slumbers, the support of 
their youth, the hope of their age, 
the idol of their ambition, the pa- 
rent of their independance; the 
fortune of their children, the child 
of their love; they found in it all 
that their wants required, all that 
their wishes aspired to; health, re- 
creation, food, fertility, fortune. 

‘*Sure this was bliss, if bliss on earth 

there be,” 


Well, alas! might the unhappy wife 
now add, 


** And once the lot of Abelard, and me.” 


After all, when the virtues and 
the vanities of our nature shall have 
ceased to shed their lustre over the 
nothingness of life; when the throb 
of glory, and the pulse of love shall 
no more give vibration to the fibres 
of the heart; the prince and the 
pettifogger, the spy and the states- 
man, the tyrant and the tinker, shall 
meet the same immunities in the obli- 
vion of the grave. 

_ Gentlemen, the defendant's name 
is, T am informed, Murphy ; one of 
those persons, who, by the cala- 
mitous, but unnecessary circum- 
stances of the times, have, within 
the last five and twenty years, been 
sent forth in thousands to fatten 
upon that society they were intended 
to enslave ; engendered in corrup- 
tion, and educated in crime; ma- 
rauding where they march, and 
bullying where they are _billeted, 
Hie is of an age when the germe of 
thought, nursed by the hand of a 
tender and trembling cultivation, 
watered by the dew of a generous 
and youtbtul blood, warmed by the 
glowing sun of virtue, might well be 
supposed to spread itself beneath the 
eye of heaven, and ripen into the 
fruit of an ardent and chivalrous 
honour, of a burning sympathy, of 
a boundless, and a blameless love ; 
he is of a profession, from which, 
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as from-a mirror should be reflected» 
not the simper of an adulating and 
adultrous hypocrisy, not the bloated 
turpitude of a sensualist, not the 
smiling cruclty of a seducer, net 
the glassy and beamiless eye of: an 
expiring fame, but the unstained 
and stainless glory of a soldier. He 
is of a family too, not, I will confess, 
splendid at present, for rank or for- 
tune, but, venerable for antiquity ; 
coeval with our earliest atchieve- 
ments; familiar in every monument 
of Dabriadie history; well known 
in the annals of Cluan, of ‘Tiger- 
nach, of Ulster, of Boyle, of Don- 
negal, and Innisfallen ; distinguish- 
ed even as early as the time when 
Adhna, the grandson of Belus, dis- 
covered Ireland, the fairest 


of all the sea-girt isles, 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. 


Such is the name, such the age, 
such the profession of the defendant, 
ornaments, I confess, splendid or- 
naments, but foul as turpitude itself, 
if it shall appear that his youth has 
been only employed to breathe upon 
the lovely flowret of connubial chas- 
tity the burning breath of a pesti- 
ferous pollution; that his high and 
martial destiny with all that belong 
to it “ the spirit-stirring drum, the 
plumed troop, and the big wars that 
make ambition virtue,” have been 
only made the tools of a rank and 
ruthless iniquity, that, born upon 
the ignited wing of appetency, he 
has dishonoured, degraded, disgrac- 
ed bis country, his profession, his 
family, his name, himself, and worst 
and wickedest of all, the name, 
alas! of Mrs. Higgins. 

It was in the month of May last 
that the Meath militia marched into 
Tralee, with the defendant, being 
a drummer in the regiment, at their 
head. He was billeted at the house 
of my client, then in the rich and 
glowing meridian of his happiness ; 
his wife irradicating the little orb of 
his circle with the clear and cloud- 
less light of her loveliness: basking 
in the smiles of his children’s affec- 
tion; full of hope, and happiness, 
and health; blessed with peace and 
plenty, and potatoes ; but here, ob! 

















here into this paridise of innocence, 
into this dwelling of blessedness, 
into this little heaven of their home, 
was admitted, alas! the drummer 
of their destined desolation, Hos- 
pitality spread her arms for his re- 
ception, kindness cheered him with 
her attentions, love, and innocence 
and joy were smiling around him, 
but regardless of every tie that is 
dear to honour, of every smypathy 
that beautifies the heart, of every 
pang that tears the bosom of affec- 
tion, and sheds the lile-blood of 
hope; the defendant, in the very 
bread and butter of beneficence, 
only fed and fattened himself inte a 
more venomous vitality. 

Gentlemen, the intimacy between 
the guilty parties being observed by 
a friend, he was determined to 
watch the consequences to which 
it might lead, and having seen them 
one day coming out of a gin-shop, 
he followed them into some neigh- 
bouring fields, where they seated 
themselves upon a verdant spot, 
convenient to which ran a streamlet 
of limpid and beautiful water. I 
will not pollute my tongue with the 
recital of what follewed. It shall 
appear in proof,—Oh! holy nature! 
when thy beneficence was mellow- 
ing into maturity, the mingling and 
varied beauties of the season, when 
every living, and every lifeless thing 
around should have breathed into 
his soul a sentiment of purity ; the 
chaste and cloudless glories of the 
sun above, the modest, the unstain- 
ed, the virgin verdure of the earth 
below, the meek, the confiding gen- 
ticness of the creature he was about 
to sacrifice upon the altar of an 
accursed and consuming lust; the 
stream that was loitering near him 
in all the joyous innocence of nature, 
and kissing with a lip of chastity 
each flowret, whose beauties lay 
basking upon its banks: it was at 
such a time, amidst such a scene, 
before such witnesses, that this 
demon of darkness, this monster of 
malevolence, this missionary of hell, 
thought proper to perpetrate one of 
the blackest deeds that was ever 
devised by turpitude, or avenged by 
justice. The tale of woe being 
communicated to my client by a 
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person, of whose veracity there could 
not be the least doubt, in the agony 
of his agitation, im the fienzy of his 
fright, in all the madness of a ma- 
niac; without his coat, without his 
neck-cloth, without his hat, and 
with a bammer in his hand, he 
rushed forth from that desolate 
abode, which he had never before 
left but with the hope of a happy 
return. He sought the destroyer of 
his happiness. He found him, and 
demanded his wife, as may natu- 
rally be supposed, with a despairing 
and desperate fury in his look, 
Gentlemen, what do you think was 
the answer of this villain—a laugh? 
—a loud contemptuous laugh! Mys- 
terious Providence! was it not 
enough that all his prophetic glim- 
merings of felicity had vanished in 
the night of disappointment? Was 
it not enough that the partner of 
his toils, and his enjoyments, could 
never more shed around his couch 
the pure and lovely light of her 
presence, or breath upon his lip the 
atmosphere of paradise, or lull him 
to repose with the witcheries of ten- 
derness? Was this a time for laugh- 
ing? for loud reiterated, licentious 
laughing, with its eye of rapture, 
its heart of stone, its mouth of moce 
kery, to rush into the presence of 
desolate and dishonoured widow- 
hood, mingling its grin with the 
gravity of despair, after having 
rubbed the husband of his most che- 
rished wealth, his wife; and the 
wife, of her only fortune, her fidelity. 

Perhaps in this case, there are 
some circumstances that might be 
pleaded in excuse for the offence. 
Perhaps the husband was cruel— 
Oh! if ever there was aman kind, 
it was that man—Oh! if ever there 
was a husband tender, it was that 
husband, His hope, his heart, his 
affections, his life, was centred in 
that woman—and in every visitation 
of calamity, in fatigue, in poverty, 
in sickness, he thought of her, and 
he was happy. Perhaps the excuse 
is to be found in long and lasting 
attachment. It might have been 
that, in their youthful years, this 
unhappy pair had indulged in inno- 
cent and chaste endearment; it 
might have been that, in early life, 
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when hope first dawned upon their 
bosoms, shedding upon every word 
the charms of truth, and upon every 
thought, the seductions of reality, 
when, within the horizon of en- 
chauted fancy, no cloud appeared to 
dim the projects of delight, when 
earth itself was a paradise of bles- 
sings, where every dream was a 
vision of bliss, and every stream 
spoke lays of love, and every note 
was that of the nightingale, it might 
have been that, in this season of 
transport, converts to the bewitching 
heresy of love, its glowing influ- 
ence had thawed the icy bondage of 
prudence, till their affections,» min- 
gling in a stream of felicity, rolled 
on through life, making elysium 
where they passed together, and a 
desert where they parted. 


It might have been that, while 
thus united, some stony heart had 
intervened to tear them from the 
embrace that was sanctified by 
nature, and doom them, like the 
waters of Jordan, to languish mid 
desolation. Oh! gentlemen, in such 
a case, justice herself would un- 
sheath her terrors against the tinker, 
and mercy mock at the mutilation 
of his hopes. ‘There was no such 
excuse, their acquaintance was 
hardly sufficient to warrant even 
the formality of salutation, and 
the defendant dare not attempt to 
veil his seduction under the gauze 
of so transparent a falsehood. He 
did, however, good soul! conde- 


scend to offer some palliation of 


his iniquity, and what do you think 
it was, gentlemen? What do you 
think it was? Why that he had drank 
too much, that he was intoxicated, 
that he was not master of his reason. 
I had heard, indeed, that intoxica- 
tion was a vice, but then a vice, so 
generous, that it was sometimes the 
parent of virtue; that in an Irish- 
man, it was the elevation of a 
spirit, sometimes, perhaps, stultified, 
frequently stupendous; that though 
its flight might be a fall, and its 
resurrection be ruin, still, in the 
field of glory, it sported with the 
terrors of death, and courted the 
lightnings of the battle; that though 
the ardour of its onset might be 
«quenched in blood, it arose in bright- 








ness, and that the tear which for 
a moment might be dropped upon 
its fate, soon vanished before the 
splendors of a hero’s immortality ! 
But here is an intoxication! base, 
and cowardly, and inglorious; with- 
out the generosity of the vice, with- 
out the enthusiasm of the virtue ; 
a sordid, sneaking, ‘sacrilegious 
seducer, who, in the eye of day, 
under the very counterpane of 
heaven, perpetrates this crime upon 
the lap of nature, which it would 
be poetry to have adored, and it was, 
surely, profanation to have violated. 

Here, the applause, from the 
court, the bar, and audience, became 
so loud, and continued so long, that 
we could hear no more, ‘The last 
words that came distinctly to our 
ears, were something about an eagle 
“ bathing his plumage in the current 
of the sun’s fiery stream.” ‘The 
rest, as well from the noise, as from 
the sublimity of the speech itself, 
was not more intelligible than that 
famous passage, in his sermon, so 
much admired by friar Gerrund, 
“ The horrisonant bam, bim, bum of 
the bums, resounded throughout all 
the sphere.” 

Horrida, her campos, bam, bim, 
bombarda sonabant.* 


* We have received this speech d’une 
maniere inconnue, as the next to be spoken, 
by a celebrated Irish Barrister, whose elo- 
quence, on certain occasions, has placed him 
at the head of the Irish Bar. 


ANSWER TO SEVENTEEN. 
Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

The scruples stated in your amia- 
ble correspondent’s letter, signed 
Seventeen, (created through a par- 
lial perusal of St. Paul’s advice to 
the Corinthians, Ist Book, 7th chap- 
ter,) against marriage, whilst they 
strongly express the piety of the mind 
prove, that the sceptre of the little 
god has never exercised his imperi- 
ous power over the frigid feelings of 
her vestal heart. This amiable se- 
venteen, whose luke-warm emotions 
respecting matrimony, are as little 
interesting as the aye and nay of a 
city bargain, should have patiently 
have read the entire chapter from 
whence she selected her imperfect 
text. St. Paul says, in the 25tb 
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verse, “ Now concerning virgins, I 
have no commandment of the Lord; 
and again mentions the 28th verse, 
“ But, and if thou marry, thou hast 
not sinned.” I think, Mr. Editor, 
these extracts from the holy writer 
have more authority than the vague 
passage cited by scrupulous Seven- 
teen. I certainly should advise this 
young Lady, if love has arrived at 
that warmth in her breast as to re- 
quire her to marry, not to refuse 
her present offer. She should re- 
member the rose of youth it quickly 
fades ; and opportunity, though like 
the lark, poises its airy wings and 
shews the fruit, if once it turns 
its back, like time, it never courses 
the same path again. I question 
very much, whether your fair cor- 
respondent ever felt the passion of 
love ; its ardent mspirations are irre- 
sistable for matrimony. And the 
sober dictates of reason, when not 
distorted or obscured by fanaticism, 
are forcible counsellors for the con- 
nubial state. Increase and multiply 
was the blessing the Lord bestowed 
upon man, in a life of celibacy, in 
which there is something so frigid and 
unsocial, it shares not half the com- 
forts intended for the human sphere. 
In your likeness, your children, your 
happiness are perpetuated; it is a 
green plant that ever springs—its 
roses bloom on the death-bed of the 
parent. In affliction and in pain, 
a wite’s or husband’s tenderness, 
and the smiles of their offspring, are 
sweeter opiates than pharmacy can 
supply. A family is a little kingdom 
of itself, where, if the sceptre be 
uprightly held, it is blessed with 
eternal harmony and love. A single 
person is surrounded by no real 
friend, knows no domestic joys; if 
he or she be rich, flatterers will be 
found, his scathed roots have no 
sockets to protect its decayed 
strength, it falls by the tempest of 
time, nor has its likeness sprung up 
to shadow with filial affection his 
tomb. I conclude, by recom- 
mending your amiable, but tender 
consciencious Seventeen, to do the 
will of the law and marry instantly, 
if her extreme piety will allow her to 
love. 

Twenty-four. 
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LEGITIMATE CRITICISM. 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

Iam aware it is a consideration 
truly economical to every liberal 
mind, that men of superlative abili- 
ties, should advance, or recede, in 
the province of literary enterprize, 
according to the caprice of indi- 
vidual opinion. I regret sincerely 
for their sake, whose talent has 
sustained abuse, that the deceptive 
argumentation of critics should at 
all times be adopted the criterion 
of universal taste. Did they indeed 
possess collectively the diversity of 
opinion that prevails, they had then 
some licence to arrogate the pri- 
vilege they usurp, but short of this, 
I pronounce their sentiments pre- 
sumptuous; and if motive exists, 
the weight of their merited re- 
proach, the more unmerciful. Lt 
admire the independence of that 
man, who in contempt of every 
illiberal discouragement, tenders 
his volume to the world, and pa- 
tiently awaits the decision of its 
impartial readers as the suffrage of 
its merit. 

The hireling arbitrator, whose 
pen is-tethered to the purse of his 
employer, an unfit member for the 
representation of desert: give him 
but a groat or two, and he tramples 


| upon the labours of seven years 





cultivation, regardless of the poor 
author’s harvest—to be a spectator 
of these critical depredations, a 
phlegmatic eye-witness of their 
rapacity, almost persuades me, it 
were treason to observe it: but no! 
let me assert it otherwise—to be 
silent, were injustice to the exer- 
tions of your insulted neighbour, 
and your non-dissent the testimony 
of approbation. 

Hamilton, 

wee 


THE FAMILY OF THE RUMOURS. 


| To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


Sir, 
The Rumours, like the Sylphs 
and Gnomes, are a race of good 
and evil spirits, employed however 
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chiefly in mischievous purposes, for 
there are on an average, about a 
thousand evil to a hundred good 
Rumours ;—indeed they are distin- 
guished by their names, the fatter 
being called good Reports, the 
other evil Rumours. Some traverse 
about the whole day, inflated almost 
to eruption with the air of the 
morning ; at night they return just 
to take breath, having grown in the 
progress of their excursion to such 
an enormous size, that they can tra- 
vel no farther without resting: fre- 
quently they are found dead in their 
beds, and sometimes they are smo- 
thered by some of their own family, 
for one Rumour is not seldom de- 
stroyed by another; and there is 
such a spirit of opposition in the 
whole fraternity, that they are eter- 
nally either quarrelling with, or 
putting each other to death. 

But the sovereign Rumour is on 
the throne; she has great power, 
and may be ranked amongst the 
despots of the earth ; her retinue is 
superb, when she raises a lie in state ; 
but she more frequently travels incog, 
and under the title of a good neigh- 
bour, a lover of justice, a kind 
friend, &c. 

The tamily are all great travellers ; 
some, as we have observed, after a 
short excursion are unable to sup- 
port what they have undertaken, and 
So expire in a vapour; others take 
wing, measure earth and seas, and 
collecting strength even by that 
which might be supposed to exhaust 
them, go inveterably on, and never 
die, immortal in mischief. 

It is, however, remarkable of this 
family, that they almost always 
contrive to keep aloof from those 
they censure the most freely; for 
the Rumours, though now and then 
daring and rash, are never brave, 
but associated with a set‘of dastards, 
at once sly and timid, called Whis- 
pers. 

They are seldom or never seen or 
heard by the persons who are the 
objects of their malicious conversa- 
tion ; nay, it is common enough for 
one of them named Slander, who is 
the elder and most gigantic, darkest, 
and most malignant of the train to 
stalk slowly, or fly swiftly, over the 
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very head of her victim, trumpeting 
the most dreadful calumnies to the 
general ear, without being audible 
or visible to such victim. Hence 
the Rumours, who preside over wo- 
men, forge an amour, or a clandes- 
tine meeting, or a secret kiss, and 
the character of the female is im- 
mediately undone. The Rumour, 
who is in some distant manner con- 
nected with commerce, blasts a 
merchant’s credit, by intimating his 
insolvency ; and these lies are named 
half the world over, without their 
being so much as suspected by the 
parties concerned; and at the very 
time, such tales are in circulation, 
are in every body's mouth, and 
have gained sueh a degree of autho- 
rity, that the said every body be- 
lieves them ; it is a hundred to one 
that both the lady and the gentleman 
deserve a fairer character than at 
any other period of their lives; for 
it often turnsout, that a tale origi- 
nated from the fair one having 
resisted some temptation which ex- 
cited envy: and trom the man of 
business having retused to give into 
some practice or scheme unworthy 
of the honest trader; upon which the 
reigning Rumour turning the story 
her own way, gives it to Slander, 
the eldest born, to make the best, 
that is, the worst of it. 

We might from these extraordi- 
nary manoeuvres be led to suppose, 
that as the Rumours are seen and 
heard by every body but the persons 
about whom they discourse; they 
were in possession of that celebrated 
belt, which is said to have rendered 
the wearer invisible; and by only 
slipping it off again (which was the 
affair of a moment) he appeared in 
propria persona ; or that they had 
the no less celebrated cap of Fortu- 
natus, which we are told, gave such 
speed, that a mischief might be 
done to fortune or character at the 
farthest part of the world by a wish. 
What an inestimable treasure would 
either of these be to the Rumour 
Family? 

They inherit, however, neither of 
these valuable possessions, but are 
masters of secrets and speeches, 
which do iheir work full as well, 





and a strict and intimate friendship, 
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with a certain dastardly, yet very 
daring personage, called Fear, un- 
der whom many of the Rumour 
family were educated, and who, in 
their almost constant attendant on 
their voyages and travels, answers 
every purpose. He is, indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, their travelling tu- 
tor, and todo him justice, it must be 
confessed, he supports the character 
with great credit; fur there is 





scarcely a vice which his pupils are | 
inclined to commit, or a pleasure 
which they are disposed to enjoy, | 


whether it be the ruin of the maiden’s 
character, breaking the heart of a 
wife, or only breaking open the 
letter of a rival, murdering a neigh- 
bour’s reputation, or simply mur- 
dering his fortune, that he will not 
wink at, nor sanction. 

Thus, almost every villany the 
Rumours perpetrate against the 
peace and harmony of mankind is 
spread abroad under the seal of 
secrecy, their equal appetite of mis- 
chief to others, being equal again to 
their dread of mischief, which may 





happen to themselves. As, however, | 
this equality prevents either from | 


acting as a check on the other; it 


is requisite the Rumours, Slanders, | 


and their accomplices, under the 
auspices of their associate, Fear, 
should perform their most illustrious 
achievements ina very private way, 
under a feigned name or character, 
or undertake their greatest journeys 
in the least ostentatious manner. 
Agreeably to which, whenever they 
use their family trumpet to blazon 
forth any real or imaginary fault, 
or any supposed or actual misfor- 
tune, the tendency of which may be 
fatal to the party, whether the defa- 
mation be true or false; this trum- 
pet is in their hand only a kind of 
whispering trampet, through which 
they breathe in the still small voice 
the said detraction, and then leave 
it to the natural good dispositions of 
most of their hearers to increase 
the sound of detraction, till the very 
air rings with it, and it is a secret 
to none but the person or persons 
whose good name is thus blown upon, 
he, she, or they, all the while living, 
and perhaps dying, so little in the 
suspicion of it, that it is possible 
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for them to be under the same roof, 
and share both bed and board with 
those, who have thus doue evil by 
stealth, or rather, as it were, by 
slight of hand, witheut ever sus- 
pecting that they have an enemy 
upen earth. Most commonly, in- 
deed, the victim of the Rumours 
sullers from the eflects, while they 
are under astonishment as to the 
cause. ‘hese effects in business may 
shew themselves, as has been noted 
by loss of credit; in matters of the 
heart by the loss of a lover, and in 
the case of morals by the loss of a 
friend, or by the desertion of society ; 
the poor victim in the meanwhile, 
finding himself alone in the midst 
of a crowd, and without being con- 
scious of his hand having been 
against any man, finds every man’s 
hand withdrawn from him. 

I have now, Mr. Editor, entered 
into some particulars of the family 
of the Rumours. I expect in a 
short time to be favoured with some 
additional ones, which I will not 
fail to communicate to you—In the 
mean time, I will subscribe myself, 


A sufferer by the Rumours. 


wrre 


ON ALLITERATION IN POETRY. 

70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

Those who are acquainted with 
the writings of our earlier poets, 
must undoubtedly have noticed their 
great partiality to the licentious use 
of Alliteration ; and although the 
adoption of that a figure in wri- 
ting has been much decried, as sub- 
versive of the principles of good 
taste, it has nevertheless crept into 
the writings of some of the most able 
poets of the present day. There are 
some indeed, who declaim against 
it,as the greatest of all poetical sins; 
but this unqualified censure arises 
from the false notion, that it is al- 
ways affected. With many writers, 
however, it flows naturally in fhe 
ardor of composition, and so far from 
being a studied ornament, is often 
difficult to be avoided; and when 
this is the case it generally strength- 
ens and harmonizes the whole period. 
If any one who substitutes other 
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words for alliterative expressions that | 
were spontaneous, observe the effect | 
of the change, and he wiil soon be 
convinced, that he has not only en- 
teebled the passage he has been at- 
tempting to improve, but deprived 
it alsoof its natural melody. Labour 
and study, may, it is true, at length 
render alliteration easy,and obvious 
as they who have been long in the 
habit of writing verse, are seldom 
found to hesitate for a rhyme. But 
I can scarcely believe, that he who 
is thoroughly engaged by his subject, 
ever stops in the midst of composing, 
to recollect alliterative words, or 
even on retouching his performance, 
to consider how he may adorn it, by 
the insertion of such corresponding 
sounds. The first would be sufficient 
to damp the ardour of the warmest | 
enthusiast—if any enthusiast could 
be at leisure for such an absurdity ; 
and the latter would argue a great 
defect of judgment. At the same 
time alliterations that flow easily (as 
I am persuaded they generally do) 
are not barely defensible; they are 
pleasing, sometimes beautiful, and 
in many cases they are the best 
adapted words, putting sound out of 
the question. I have seen aremark- 
able instance in proof of the last ob- 
servation, An Author, who had 
persuaded himself, that alliteration 
gave an air of formality to his works, 
expunged in the revision of them all 
alliterative words, and set down 
others in their room, of synonimous 
meaning. I have had an opportunity 
of comparing the first with the cor- 
rected one, and I have invariably 
observed, that the first was easy and 
natural; the latter comparatively | 
stiff and Jaboured. ‘Thus from the | 
fear of affectation, the author be- | 
came absolutely affected. 


The late Mr. Pitt, the translator 
of Virgil, exhibited a striking in- 
stance of the facility of alliterative 
composition. I believe it was in a 
mixed company, that the apt alli- 
terations of Mr. Pope, in the transla- 
tion of Homer, were spoken of as 
happy specimens of poetic skill, and 
Mr. Pitt was in some degree abused 
for having paid little attention in his 
works to the use of this figure. But 














_ and jingling words. 
Mr. Pitt, it seems, beld alliterationin | 
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contempt; and said that it was not 
for want of opportunity, that he had 
not used it, and that he thought it 
the easiest thing in the world to jin- 
gle alliterations together without 
end.» Propose a subject, said he, 
and I will give it you in alliterative 
array directly. Some one present 
mentioned Cardinal Wolsey, where- 
upon ina minute or two, Mr. Pitt 
exclaimed, 


Begot by butchers, and by bishops 
bred, 

How high his honour holds his 
haughty head. 


One of the most striking examples 
I have observed of late years is, in 
some occasional verses occurring in 
the letters of Charlotte, during her 
connexion with Werter, the line is 
this: 
Where Walheim’s waving willows weep 

with woe, 


In blank verse, alliteration is often 
melodious and energetic, and serves 
to many laws, as an excellent sub- 
stitute forrhyme. While, however, 
I am thus arguing against an indis- 
criminate exclusion of this pleasing 
refinement, I would not be under- 
stood to sanction the use of it in any 
other light, than I have just repre- 
sented. ‘To conceive a clear idea of 
it, as a beauty or a defect, the reader 
ought to be referred to some recent 
examples, where it has been used 
with success or otherwise. In re- 
gard to the first, I now would refer 
him to Hagley and Polwhele ; in 
whose poems he will observe much 
happy alliteration, such as never 
could be superseded by any other 
adequate expression, either in point 
of sound or sense. 

Of vicious alliteration, the most 
striking examples are, in my opinion 
those of Mason and Warton. The 
first often pleases, and is peculiarly 
happy in this art; but he more fre- 
quently disgusts. ‘The other, whom 
as a poet, however, I consider in a 
very respectable light, was seldom 
fortunate enough to charm us by his 
alliterative sounds. In truth, he in- 
sulted the ears of almost every reader 
by the eternal recurrence of harsh 
He literally, to 
use his own expression, built * the 





























lofty rhyme.” Instead of giving 
variety to his numbers, his -allitera- 
tions produce an intolerable mono- 
tony. His odes, in the character of 
Poet Laureat, were on this account 
the subject of vulgar ridicule ; nor 
have I conversed with one literary 
man (and L have conversed with 
many on the subject) who was not 
sorry to.see his sublinyve and beau- | 
tiful imagery, so truly lyrical, dis- | 
graced by those contemptible puc- | 
rileties. That alliteration was not 
natural to him, his little classic 
volume sufficiently evinces, for there 
it is thinly scattered, and seldom 
unsuccessfully. 
In Mason’s poems, alliterations 
every where occur. 
‘* Her flimsy favours on the fawning crew, 
Should b/ast the unfolding blossoms ’ere 
they biow, 
Who bade these twisting braids of wood- 
¢ bine bend, 
Must learn each passion’s boist’rous 
breath to bear.” 
But let us tnrn to Warton— 
‘* Her native fleece new fervor feels, 
And wakens all its whirling wheels. 
The bay to bloom on Chaucer’s brow, 
Bent o’er the battlements their bows, 
And blood-stained banner’s crowned its 
hostile head, 
Forest hoar with holy foliage hung, 
Rush'd in rude swarms the robber Dane, | 
The demons foul of famine and of flame.” 
There are some who assert, that 
wherever alliteration is perceived, it 
is exceptionable. But this is not 
the criterion by which to judge of 
its propriety. If we read rhyme, 
we must be sensible that it is rhyme; 
the perception pleases us; yet, af- 
fected rhymes are disagreeable. It 
is the same with alliteration, which 
is only improper, when laboured to 
the confusion of the sentiment, or 
the seeming interruption of the 
poet’s fancy. 
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the extensive range of my reading 
[ have culled some simple flowrets’ 
which I will now form into a bou- 
quet, for the gratification of your 
fair readers. No thorn shall be 
concealed in it to wound their feel- 
ings, and a smile from their be- 
witching countenance is all the 
reward I covet. 


The Origin of Sterne’s Sermon from the 
Text, of the Race is not always to the 
Sunft, nor the Battle to the Strong. 
When Mrs. F. was in England, 

she attended York races, where she 

met with the celebrated Laurence 

Sterne. He rode up tothe side of 


| the coach, and accosted her, ** Well, 


madam, on which horse do you bet?” 
“ Sir,” she answered, “if you can 
tell me which is the worst horse, I 
will bet upon that.” “ But why, 
madam,” asked Sterne, ‘do you 
make so strange a choice?” “ Be- 


| cause,” replied the lady, ‘“* you 
kuow, the race is not always to the 


swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
Sterne was so much pleased with 
the reply, that he went home, and 
wrote from that text his much- 
admired sermon, entitled ‘Time and 
Chance. 

During a perambulation through 
the streets of Geneva, I perused the 
following beautiful inscription on one 
of the houses : 

Vixi et vivis 
Morieris et sum mortuus 
Sic vita traditor 
Vale viator 
Et abi in rem tuam., 

“ T have lived as thou livest; thou 
wilt die as 1 died—thus passeth 
life. ‘Traveller, farewell!—go and 
reflect on thy affairs.” 


—_— 


I do not find any thing in history 
more extraordinary than the letter 
of Philip 1V. to the Marquis of 
Spinola, who had previously soli- 


'! cited the king to consider of the 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Maguzine 
Sir, 
Iam what is generally known in 
the world by the appellation of a | 
book-worm; and, consequently, in | 
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difficulties attendant on the siege of 


| Breda. 


‘“ Marquis---conquer Breda---I the King.” 


One of the Ephori of Sparta, 
need not have been ashamed of this 
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létter, and yet how far did the 
character of Philip stand under 
that of the Ephori. It was to be 


supposed, that suth a mode of 


thinking, such a confidence in the 
ability of the general,and the soldiers, 
could not subsist but in the freest 
state, or under the most despotic 
government, and yet at that time 
Spain was neither. It is, however, 
not less true, that at this time the 
Spanish nation, was in the last 
stage of that intoxication in which 
every thing appeared possible to it, 
and in which its thoughts and sen- 
timents were wholly different from 
those of a sober people. 


—— 


As a proof that England is not 
the only country in which a cri- 
minal escapes punishment by a 
quibble, the following anecdote will 


testify. In Zurich, the life of 
a delinquent is determined by 
the plurality of voices; andin a 


particular case in which the com- 
mission of the crime was. fully 
established, twelve votes were for 
death, and eight for life. It hap- 
pened, however, that these twelve 
were not unanimous, for five were 
for the gallows, and eight for the 
sword ; the eight for life had there- 
fore the majority, and the life of 
the criminal was saved. 

The above cireumstance was 
however once reversed, seven yotes 
were for the House of Correction, 
five for banishment, and eight for 
death; the criminal was conse- 
quently executed. 


Lovely and all persuasive are 
the tears of a woman, ‘The man 
who can withstand them is fit for 
treason, stratagems and spoils. I 
have seen them tlow, and have 
kissed them from the cheek of 
beauty, and the tear, which has 
fallen from the eyelids of the woman 
whom I loved, has been in my eyes 
of greater value than the sparkling 
diamond, or the glossy pearl; but 
great as is tle value which my heart 
attaches to a tear, it is a commo- 
dity im which 1 believe few of our 
would merchants be inclined to 
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traffic, nor did I ever conceive it 
was an article of commerce, until 
going accidentally imto an auction 
room at Avignon, I saw six phials 
of tears, of the holy Magdalen 
exposed to sale, and the votaries 
of superstition, and the virtaosi 
in reliques, bidding for them with 
all the eagerness of an FP. S, A. 
for the leg of a Mammoth. Fiat 
Lux!!! 


ee ee 


Volumir, by birth a Frenchman, 
possessed no particular talent as a 
composer, but was an excellent 
player on the violin. In 1713 he 
went from Berlin to Dresden as 
leader of the concert. He pos- 
sessed a fine power of discrimiua- 
tion in the choice of the pieces, 
and in the execution, he was par- 
ticularly exact ; those pieces which 
had a particular effect, be placed 
in great order on music shelves, and 
over every department was written 
in great characters, the name of 
the composer. Those pieces, how- 
ever, Which had not undergone the 
ordeal, or which had been rejected, 
he placed in a separate drawer, 
and wrote over them tres mauvats. 
After his death, when his music 
was to be sold in Dresden, a 
Polish musician inspected them, 
and was astonished at the exten- 
sive collection of so many cele- 
brated masters ; and on examining 
the lower department, be declared 
that Tres Mauvais, from the number 
of his works must have been a 
very great composer. 


ANECDOTE OF TORRANO, FROM GOTHE’s 
LIFE. 


A respectable man, an inhabi- 
tant of Frankfort, came to Count 
‘Torrano to complain to him of the 
of soldiers, who were 
quartered upon him. The count 
being a Frenchman, his interpreter 
offered his services to the Frank- 
forter; but the latter did not 
conceive that he required them. 
He presented himself before the 
count, and with a low bow accosted 
him an his Excellency. The count 
returned the bow, and also the 
































Excellency. Surprised at the bonor 
which was paid to him, the Frank- 
forter now began to think that he 
had not made use of a title high 
enough, and therefore with a still 
lower bow, said Monseigneur. Sir, 
said the count very seriously, we 
will not go any further, as we shall 
propably get as far as your Majesty. 
The Frankforter was thrown lato 
great embarrassment, which the 
count perceiving, he continued in 
a jocular tone, What is your 
name, sir? My name is Spangenberg ; 
and mine is ‘l'orrano, said the count. 
Now Spangenberg, what is your 
business with Torrano? Be seated, 
and we shall soon dispatch it. 


wert 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

The English language is a curious 
compound. It is an olio of Greek 
and Latin, of Saxon, French, and 
Dutch ingredients. With this ad- 
mixture it would be impossible to 
reduce Etymology to any regular 
system; yet it may be remarked 
generally, that our scientific terms 


are from the Greek; our terms of 


art from the French, Latin, and 
Italian; whilst most of our domestic 


Bellows for fumigating Bees, &c. 





words, words expressive of objects, | 


which daily attract our attention, 
are from the Saxon. 
tives are of course deduced from 


Our deriva- | 


primitives ; while our primitives are | 
derived from other languages, much | 


after the rate of the following scale | 
Mathematical accu- | 


of obligation. 





racy, in a case of this sort is not to | 
-esbpaiirerrs. 
DESCRIPTION OF A BELLOWS 
FOR FUMIGATING BEES, FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Sir—As the culture of the Bee is, from the exertions of Mr. Huish, the 
author of the Treatise on the management of Bees, likely to become an 
important part of the occupation of the cottager, allow me, through 
the medium of your miscellany to make public an invention, which tends 
very much to simplify the operations of the apiary, by quelling the iras- 


cible disposition of the Bees. 
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be fairly expected, particularly as 
Etymologists are so frequently at 
war with each other. It, however, 
ought to be observed, that the obli- 
gations here stated are very far 
from being overcharged. 


Latin ° .6621 
French, .4361 
Saxon ,.2060 
Greek ,.1288 
Dutch .. 660 
Italian... 229 


With several words from the 


German ,.117 
Welsh ..111 
Spanish ,, 83 
Danish .. 81 
Arabic .. 18 





Teutonic Russian 
Gothic Egyptian 
Hebrew Persian 
Swedish Cimbric 
Portuguese Chinese. 
Flemish 





Nothing is more singular in the 
history of English etymology, than 
the circumstance of our having 
borrowed so little from the Welsh, 
which may be esteemed the most 
uncorrupted of all the fourteen 
vernacular languages of Europe, 
and for which reason it is the worst, 


| being exceedingly harsh and gut- 


tural, and if we may judge from 
the dictionary of a very limited 
range, this language had four dia- 
lects: the Cornish, the Amorican, 
the Northern, and the Southern, 
The Cornish is extinct; but the 
Amorican may still be traced in 
Brittany. 

R. H. 





To be continued. 


This invention is also applicable to other purposes than those of - the 
aplary, as it will be found of essential benefit to Florists and Fruiterers, 
who are obliged to fumigate their Flowers and Trees, to avert :the 


ravages of the caterpillar and other insects. 
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The proper construction of the Fumigating Bellows, now in use by 
Fruiterers, cannot be questioned on the ground of its fitness te the 
purpose, for which it is designed; but the high price which is attached to 
it, places it beyond the reach of those individuals, whose sphere of action is 
confined, and who often see their Fruit Trees, particularly the gooseberry, 
ravaged by the caterpillar, without possessing the means of averting the 
progress of the evil. 


Being present during an operation which Mr. Huish performed on a 
hive belonging to the Rev. Thomas Roberts of Chelmsford, for the 
purpose of catching the Queen Bee, that she might be exhibited to the 
pupils of the worthy divine, I observed, with surprise, the facility with 
which a hive of Bees can be managed, after undergoing the process of 
fumigation; and I now send you a sketch of the apparatus adopted by 
Mr. Huish, and affixed to the common bellows, which may be obtained 
by every cottager at the small expence of 9d. without injuring the bellows, 
for culinary, or other purposes. 
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A is the cover of the box B; it is perforated with holes, and is meant 
to be fixed by its rim d, and by small tacks over the air-hole in the under- 
part of any common bellows, to which, when the box is not applied, it 
produces no inconvenience for the ordinary uses of the bellows. 


B is the box to be filled with tobacco, or any other fumigating substance, 
and fitted to the top A ; it will then appear as in the sketch C 


The bottom of the box being made a little hollow, and also perforated 
with holes, it will be evident that the air required in using the bellows 
must pass through the box, and by applying the flame of a candle under- 
neath it, the tobacco will be ignited, and a stream of tobacco-smoke 
thrown out on the same principle as with the common pipe. 


Should tobacco not be at hand fur the purpose of fumigation, dried 
calf’s dung, or fungi, or even brown paper, will be efficacious. 
I trust the above information will be acceptable to your readers, 
and remain, Mr. Editor, your’s, &c. 
Chelmsford, October 17th, 1817. Benevolus. 








































































ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER 
OF MILTON. 


10 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

In no country, and in no age, have 
the works of any poet, historian, or 
philosopher, been the subject of so 
much virulent criticism, unjustifia- 
ble suspicion, and ignorant neglect 
as the poetical works of John Milton. 

At the time he wrote his first 
poems, so tar from receiving that 
applause and patronage, which is 
the due of every man of letters: 
he was not even regarded as a man 
of any poetical talents or abilities. 


The commotion of faction, the | 


violence of party prejudice, and 
the superstitious errors of fanati- 
cism, crushed the rising growth of 
literature, and buried science ina 
temporary oblivion. A political de- 
fence of any violent measure on 
either side. or the bitter invectives 
of disappointment and chagrin, ut- 
tered in all the unrestrained licence 
of invidious malevolence, were the 
only things which were sought with 


eagerness, or wiiiten with applause. | 
But even when the tumults of fac- | 


tion had subsided, and literature 
had again ‘raised her drooping 
head;” the Paradise Lost, and other 
poems of this author hardly received 


any notice or regard. As yet the | 


public taste was not sufliciently ma- 
tured for the reception of works so 
nearly approaching to perfection. 
Though by his relations, and a few 
learned friends, his works had been 
spoken of with praise ; yet those 
who read them, were but very few. 
No standard of true taste had as 
yet been affixed to poetry; wit, 
pointed seytences, and lively num- 
bers, had long held undisturbed 
sway over sublimity and picturesque 
imagery. It was not till late in 
the present century that fine taste 
made its appearance. Then it was 
that Milton was received and read 
universally. ‘The sublimity of his 
diction, the richness of his descrip- 
tion, and boldness of his imagery, 
called forth their long merited admi- 


ration, and it was a subject of a- | 


stonishment to every one, that-works 
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| like his could have remained so 


long neglected and unobserved. 
His Paradise Lost is justly esteemed 
oue of the first poems in the English 
language; it has undergone every 
trial of just and accurate criticism, 
which having examined with preci- 
sion its beauties aud defects, and 
unfolded all its hidden excellencies, 
has established it on a foundation, 
never to be shaken by the impotent 
attacks of ignorance or envy. But 
before the thorough establishment 
of Milton’s reputation, while he 
was yetincreasing in fame, there was 
not wanting some malevolent and 
invidious critic, toasperse his honor, 
and question his originality. Lau- 
der, a man of most infamous charac- 
ter, though an acute critic, did not 
hesitate to prostitute his pen toa 
subject, by which he thought he 
might gain a temporary subsistence. 
His aim was to prove, that Milton 
had chiefly copied his poems from 
some Latin poems, which he pre- 
tended had been written some years 
before. He collected, therefore, 
several passages from Milton, with 
their imitations in Latin, (some of 
which had perhaps been written 
with his own hand) and published 
a work, in which he inserted them, 
declaring, that he had in his posses- 
sion several later poems, from which 
Milton had copied every thing most 
elegant and sublime, and that he 
had given these as specimens of bis 
fraud. So bold and open an attack, 
no one who was daily increasing in 
public favor, struck every one with 
astonishment, and called forth the 
abilities of every man of learning to 
investigate its truth. Many treaties 
were written to prove its impossibi- 
lity and inconsistency. Still Lauder 
repeated his assertions, and added 
more extracts, to prove what he had 
affirmed; and indeed he had art 


enough to deceive several men of 


great reputation in the literary 
world. Till at length, in a most 
elaborate, acute, and ingenious de- 
fence of Milton, Bishop Douglas 
completely detected and exposed 


| the deceit and infamy of Lauder. 


An open attack so honorably and 
irresistably repelled, added new 
vigour to the cause it was intended 
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to weaken. Roused to resentment 
by the detection of a deceit which 
had nearly imposed upon their un- 
derstanding; men of literature were 
anxious to express their conviction 
of the genius and originality of 
Milton, and to make reparation for 
the injustice they had done him in 
giving the least credit to an accusa- 
tion so unfounded in truth. Thus 
was Milton completely re-establish- 
ed in reputation. No one indeed 
can take up the Paradise Lost with- 
out owning its superior excellence, 
both with respect to sentiments and 
expression. The flights of genius, 
and the energies of expression, are 
so superior to the general composi- 
tions of man, that we should almost 
suppose .them to be the eflects of 
inspiration, Nothing but an un- 
commonly strong mind, totally ab- 
stracted from the contemplation of 
human affairs, and wholly absorbed 
in divine meditations on the attri- 
butes and perfections of an omnipo- 
tent deity, could have given birth to 
such elevated sentiments expressed 
in so much sublime majesty. 

The Paradise Regained has by 
many been censured, both on ac- 
count of the choice of its subject, 
and the manner of treating it. 

But Milton had already com- 
posed one work, in which he had 
displayed all the richness and subli- 
mities of poetical description, and 


had almost exhausted the treasures | 


of elevated and sublime poetry. 
Every species of poetic excellence 
in these are strikingly exhibited. 
Every secret Spring of love and 
tenderness, there bursts forth in all 
its native and touching simplicity. 
The dark designs of malevolence and 
deceit are there inimitably displayed 
and exposed; and the universal 
beunty and omnipotence of an all- 
wise creator are adered in, lan- 
guage as worthy of its object, as 
the mind of man is capable of con- 
veying, or his tongue uttering. In 
short, human sublimity has in this 
work attained its utmost height. 
What then could follow? the mild, 
yet energetic language ; of percep- 
tion and evangelical instruction 


was alone capable of holding the 
second place, 


To instruct mortals, || 
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| shew itself. 


| ship. 
| bursts out into a degree of poeti- 
| eal imagery and sublimity, which 
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to regain what the sins of their 
first parents had forfeited, was surely 
no unworthy subject. 'T he Paradise 
Regained may justly be compared 
to the mild influence of the evening, 
which revives and refreshes what 
the blazing heat of noon had almost 
overpowered. 

There are many, who through 
negligence have overlooked, or 
through want of candor have un- 
dervalued, Milton’s lesser poems. It 
must be remembered, that most of 
them were composed before the au- 
thor had attained his twentieth year. 
The opinion of their inferiority is 
certainly erroneous; for whoever 
will give them a fair, candid, and 
impartial perusal, must confess that 
they exhibit every where proofs of 
extensive reading, imtimate ac- 
quaintance with the classics, and 
well placed judment; and that for 
purity of versification, harmony of 
numbers, and clegance of composi- 
tion, they are equal to the best 
modern productions of later poetry 
since the days of the Augustan age. 
For although Milton chiefly made 
Ovid his model, yet he is entirely 
free from those petty conceits and 
trifling witticisms, by which that 
poet has so often diminished the 
dignity, and weakened the force 
and simple tenderness of his most 
beautiful compositions. Considering 
the age of the author, they may 
certainly be esteemed poems of the 
greatest merit. Independently of 
of their composition, they are highly 
valuable, as letting us imto some 
knowledge of the private concerns, 
and early years, of so great-aman. 
His natural dispositions there ex- 
pand themselves unbiassed and un- 
restrained. 

That zeal for liberty, which after- 
wards shone forth so conspicously 


in his character, here first began to 


His address to his fa- 
ther, and his epitaph on the death 
of his intimate friend, Charles 


| Deodate, under the name of Da- 


mon, are instances of paternal 
affections, and disinterested friend- 
And im another poem he 


gives a fime taste of the beauties 
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of Paradise. 
poems, wrote several political works ; 
the value and importance of which 
survived not the factions of the 
times ia which they were written. 
For though the subjects of which 
they treated, were intimately con- 
nected with the affairs of the age, 


yet they were written in defence of 


some particular actions, doctrines 
er tenets, which have either never 
since occurred, or have else been 
entirely exploded, or firmly esta- 
blished, and consequently beyond 
the necessity or possibility of dispu- 
tation. ‘Thus it ever must be 
with the generality of popular poli- 
tical productions. 

R. H. 


Cre? 


MRS. BARBAULD’S SIR BERTRAM, 
NOT AN ORIGINAL. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

There are few persons, I believe, 
who at some period of their life, 
have not read and admired the 
beautiful fragment of Sir Bertram, ; 
but it is a matter of regret, that 
the origin of some of the most ad- 
mired pieces in our language, is to 
be traced to the works of foreign 
authors. The most exquisite pieces 
of Sterne, are evidently of Italian 
origin; and I doubt not, after the 
perusal of the enclosed paper, it 
will be granted, that the honor of 
being the authoress of Sir Bertram, 
is no longer due to Mrs. Barbauld. 
During a short residence at Peters- 
burgh, whilst exploring the con- 
tents of an old book-shop, I found 
a voluminous work from the Sans- 
crit, from which the enclosed paper 
is extracted. The style in many 
parts is abrupt and inharmonious; 
but, it is peculiar to the Sanscrit, 
and therefore, I did not judge it 
advisable tu change it. 

The whole work abounds with 


beauties, and should the perusal of 


this extract please your numerous 
readers, some further extracts are 
at your service. 

I am, yours, &c. 


One of ' Pupils. 


Milton, besides his | 


Mrs. Barbauld’s Sir Bertram, 
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It was night---Hamor hastened from a 
social feast; he saw the chamber of his 
belovedillumined. He called, but all was 
silent---still as the grave. He inquired ; 
she was gone---one moment here, and in 
another vanished---a faint scream was 
heard at a distance---a terrible idea arose 
in his mind, flown!---perhaps seduced ; 
hell lay in the thought. A thousand cir- 
cumstances were now explained, for the 
solution of which, he had sought in vain, 
Grief choaked his utterance; he threw 
himself under the shade of atree. The 
first rays of the morning found him there, 
irresolute, brooding over his loss. 

How to find her ?--- How recal her ?---and 
to lose her for ever? His soul was dis- 
solved in grief. He declined in the bloom 
of his youth. 

His father beheld in him the companiou 
of his sorrow; they nourished their grief 
with the tales of other times, and awaited 
with trembling---the grave. 

In another world, we shall find her 
again, said the father; this is a world 
of persecution, of suffering, and misfor- 
tune. He attempted to console his son; 
but his consolation was a renewal of their 
mutual sorrow. 

Altai offered his saccour; he grieved 
for his brother; he felt for his sorrow; 
and all faults were forgotten, He could 
not endure to see a brother weep. Tears 
are the heritage of man. To stop the flow 
of tears, is to soothe a sick man to 
repose---and who would refuse to do it? 
Who would look for merit in anact, where 
necessity demands immediate help ? Offer 
the uniortuate your hand, and forget that 
he is aman, Thus Altai spoke, and thus 
he acted. 

Where can I find her ? Where shall I 
look for her, he often said to Hamor; 
guide me to the road; give me a glimpse 
of her flight, though it be to the verge of 
ruin, lll follow her. lowe itto my father, 
and my own heart. Brother! I could 
weep for you, but I find itmore advisable 
to act for you. 

Look for her at the gates of hell, 
said Tibar, who listened to their discourse, 
or let this emotion of your heart be an 
incentive to honour and activity. - A pas- 
sion, which finishes with both, has per- 
formed its part, and 1 will clasp you to 
my heart, if a disappointed love strengthen 
you to repair the errors of your former 
inactivity. Be indulgent to him, said 
Altai, leading Tibar from the spot, he is 
too weak to bear expressions so harsh. 

Would it be the first time, said Tibar, 
fhat passion exchanged its object? Love 
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and ambition! the emotion of the soul, is 
the same; the object is different. To 
save our honour, it is sufficient to know 
how to find the moment in,which our choice 
is changed. 

As atruth, said Altai, itis undeniable ; 
but, yet it is not sufficient to pacify a 
broken heart. Sbew him compassion, and 
he will love you; shew him sympathy, 
and you will gain his confidence. Easy then 
will it be for you to introduce ideas of 
other objects. In the silence of his sor- 
row, he grasps at things, in which his 
fainting imagination can support itself. 
Lead him then in darkness on the road, 
on which, when he is strong enough to be 
bis own guide, he will obtain a knowledge 
of himself, and you have then gained your 
wish, which is to restore a man to honor, 
whom effeminacy has enervated. 

Follow the bias of your own mind, said 
Tibar, your word is to me a Ssuflicient 
pledge. 1 am a restless spirit, formed 
more to encounter evils for others, than 
to correct the evils which are already 
committed. Let us be of one accord, 
it ig enough to have lost one brother. 
Make Hamor the companion of our ex- 
ploits, and 1 will then no longer mourn 
over the brother whom we have lost. O 
Dya! Dya! .fate has played a treacherous 


game. They returned. Where is Hamor? 
asked AltaimHamor had flown to the 
woods. There for many days, he lay 


without speaking, and perhaps also with- 
out thinking. Solitude, which is a balsam 
for the strong, is for the weak, gradual 
enervation. 


He became misanthropic; the eye, | 


which swam not in tears, appeared to 
swim in secret scorn. Ajtai seemed to 
him a flattering traitor; Tibar, a man 
bereft of feeling ; the remainder, a worth- 
less crowd, to whom nature denied a heart 
to feel as he felt. He was proud of his 
weakness—the most dangerous pride of 
all, One day he lay in the hour of his 
grief, on the bank of a stream, which 
silently flowed through his garden. ‘The 
flower of memory bloomed near the spot ; 
it nourished the sorrow of Hamor. The 
spot was beautiful, melancholy, and 
solemn, worthy of feeding a nobler grief, 
than that which tore the heart of Hamor. 

The place was a legacy of Chubladaar, 
the poet. Chubladaar was—— 

Speak of the dead with reverence, said 
Tibar, or speak not at ali. “Tis a melancholy 
thought, that an abode, which a noble 
man selected as a refuge from the corrup- 
tions of the age ; that the place, in which, 
wrapt in melancholy, he deplored the days 


that were past; that the walks in which | 




















he had wandered with silent meditation; | 


| 


| 
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the monuments which he had raised to 
perpetuate the history of his friends ; 
that all these places made sacred by his 
sorrows, and his tears, should now be 
polluted with the sighs of a weak disap- 
pointed lover. Why cannot the spirit of 
man return? and by its appearance, terrify 
the effeminate, who prostitutes its tomb. 
Why cannot he, who conquers nations, 
and laid the kingdoms of the earth at his 
feet, protect the spot of ground, which 
is now all thatis left tohim? Death in 
itself is left to him. Death in itself is 
not worth a thought; but to know that 
after death, every fool laughs over our 
grave ; that a villainous spendthrift squan- 
ders our hard-earned wealth, and that our 
heirs destroy the works, which our dili- 
gence and perseverance have raised ; this 


itis, which pains us; this it is, which 


| makes us wish, that with our life, our 


works could also fall; this it is, which 
inthe hour of death, expels tranquillity 
from the mind, and makes the soul tena- 
cious of its hold. 

Men, like Hamor, trouble themselves 
not about the opinions of their ancestors. 
The dead are gone; that is all to them. 
The privilege of elevated souls; that 
solemn propensity to an intercourse with 


| the times that are past, which unasked 
and unsought for, presents itself in 





every charming spot, in every serene and 
Starry night, in every tomb, and every 
hoary ruin, finds its existence; not where 
the sufferings and joys of the present, 
where a weak attachment to pleasure 
effaces ali the impressions, which take 
their value from the treasures of an en- 
nobled imagination. Away with such 
men, who at the social feast, glow not 
with the recollection of days that are past, 
and to whom that place is not sacred, 
where a glorious action was committed. 

Hamor, and all those who resemble 
him, what have such creatures done to 
the improvement of a world? 

Hamor beheld a stranger of noble 
stature, but deeply sunk in thought, 
slowly pacing by the banks of the stream. 
He gathered flowers, which having formed 
into wreaths, he threw away. Tears 
flowed down his cheeks. His look was 
wild and roving. His voice was the half- 
suppressed voice of sorrow, with the 
simple melody of sensibility, Misfortune 
has a secret binding charm; it is the 
curiosity of the unfortunate, to find in a 
melancholy recital, a balsam for his own 
wounds, or in a new acquaintance, to 
find that sympathy, which the old deny 
him. 

Hamor approached him, as if by chance. 

Both were silent, 
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The stranger at last began; the beauty | 
of the spot allured me; I lost my way in 
the woods! they seated themselves, and 
to each other confided their sorrowful 
histories. Hamor deplored the loss of 
his beloved. The stranger, a sister, who 
had eloped. 

I have persons in pay, said the stranger, 
to trace her flight; I have myself joined 
in the pursuit. I found her once, but 
lost her again. My history is full of 
adventure, and so wonderful, to many, it 
would appear a romance. When a youth, 





I was educated with another, to whom 
I was tenderly attached. As youths, we 
lived in harmony and friendship. He 


loved ; the day of his union was fixed; 
the pride of being possessed of her in- 
dueed him to introduce to her, his friend 
and companion. Oh! he knew not what 
hedid. She was beautiful, most beautiful. 
I possessed heroism suflicient to sacrifice 
my feelings to my frieud. My heart was 
wounded deep. I was too weak to pursue 
the course of action which I had laid 
down for myself. I resigned myself to 
the despair of hopeless love. Sickness 
overtook me. My friend, an anxious ob- 
server of my illness, saw, and discovered 
the cause of it. Noble enough to save 
my life, even at the risk of his own; he 
cheered me with tales, which apparently 
had no design, and amongst others ; in- 
formed me, that his beloved was unfaithful ; 
that her life depended on my recovery ; 


and that it was I, whom she loved, and || 
My health returned ; I saw || 


not himself. 


her; I saw their separation. My friend 


had played the part of a cunning lover: || 
injured and offended, she thought to make || 


me the instrument of her revenge. Her 
parents thought themselves insulted, and 


my friend was ruined. I obtained her 
hand. Persecuted and degraded, my 
friend left the spot where he had 


enjoyed the bliss of earth, where he had 
lived and loved. I was intoxicated with 
love ; deemed him no longer worthy of my 
society. Happy! and every wish of my 
heart fulfilled, 1 returned to my paterval 
plains. Jn the valley of Erkin, on the 
eastern shore of Argo, stood my dwelling : 
it was situate on the brow of a bill, a 
shady wood, aud the gentle murmurs of 
the river, made it as the abode of the 
blessed. Discord and jealousy, neve 
found an entrance. Our little circle was 
our world. Companions, we had few. 
Our wishes never extended beyond our 
little domain, and a bliss rested upon our 
dwelling, which resources in 
ourselves. Thus one year passed---another 
---three ; time flew on- the wings of the 
wind. I had long deferred a visit to a 


found its 
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sister, who lived on the borders of the 
desert. 1 departed; tears of the tenderest 
aflliction were shed at our separation. 
Ah! Why was I induced to depart? I 
went. I returned; but, how changed ; 
how altered, every object presented itself 
tome. My wife received me with a look 
of contempt. Her demeanor was cold. 
All inquiries of the cause, were fruitless 
Nothing disclosed to me the cause of 
my misfortune. Tranquillity was banished 
from my dwelling. My sister, proud and 
oflended, embittered my life. 1 myself 
was changed. ‘The fear of the future sur- 
rounded me. 

On my return with her, I bad the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of a man, 
whose rank, whose power, whose deport- 
ment, tormented me; but, you listen not. 

1 am lost in reflection, said Hamer, 
I pray you proceed. 

War reigned in our land. To avoid the 
the armies, wetried a circuiteas road. 
The boat was overset in yonder river. 
A young man from a neighbouring thicket, 
rushed into the stream, and saved my 
sister. In his tent, we refreshed ourselves. 
A part of our army lay concealed in the 
No one dare venture 
‘Time at last completed the web, 
which chance had begun to weave. My 
and her preserver_when does 
love exert its power with greater force 
than in the romantic moment of an heroic 
deed? Both were worthy of each other : 
but his brother, and my rooted prejudices, 
poisened their bliss. I hated the family. 
I had not forgotten affronts, long since 
offered tome. His pride made me frantic. 
In a night, in which darkness threw her 
sombrest veil over the world, I thought I 
met him on the road to my sister. My 
dagger pierced his heart. The mcon arose. 
I had missed my object. It was her 
preserver; dissatisfied with my revenge, 
and yet not wholly so; [hate the race; 
I fled into a small hut on the banks of the 
I met a man of noble mien; of 
him, I implored protection; his dress 
bespoke the rank of a chief. He was a 
robber whom I murdered ; Terud, the ho- 
nor of my sister demanded it. 

With dignity he promised me protection ; 
and even if he whom I had murdered, 
were his son. 

A dreadful shivering seized me. 

The corpse was brought ; it was his son. 

He looked at me; ‘twas a look of 
annihilation; but in a moment, tranquil- 
lity again overspread his countenance. 
There is thy chamber, he said; in the 
evening I will see thee again. He did 
In the solitary silence of a gar- 
The angel 


neighbourhood. 


forth. 


sister, 


river. 


see me. 


den. I expected my death. 
Qq 
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of retiibution stood before me. 

What are thy thoughts ? What dost thou 
expect ? 

I answered not. 

Thou hast murdered my son. His 
corpse is in my hose. Thy life ought 
to be the ransom, but my word is given— 
and my word is ever sacred. He led me 
to his stable---he pointed to his swiftest 
horse---but spoke not---I mounted. My 
sister and a troop for convoy awaited me, 
In the night we were free from danger, 
the road was safe, and I reached my house. 
My sister hated me, as the murderer of her 
beloved. My wife forsook me. 

One evening in search of my beloved, 
continued Doula, I rode over the desert of 
Hafnam. I spurred my steed to pass the 
desert, ere the sun was set, deep rolled 
the thunder at a distance, and the light- 
ning spent its fire in the void air. J 
wrapt myself close in my mantle, my 
flowing hair driven by the wind, scourged 
my face; and the lightning singed the 
flying mane of my horse. The storm 
beat in my face. 1 could not discern the 
track in which I was travelling ; as far 
as my view extended, I saw but a desert 
and a heaven, At times my horse started 
at the putrid bodies, which lay stretched 
on the ground. No tree, no stone, to 
direct me on my way. A desert was 
before me. 
those nights, when the spirits wander on 
the heath, and death exulting claps his 
wings. Hope and fear impelled me 
forwards. 1 urged my way ; but my sink- 
ing powers, and the increasing darkness, 
depressed my courage. I dismounted, and 
lay in expectation of my death, exhausted 
by the side of my horse. A _ hollow 
voice sounded over the solitary desert, 1 
listened, all was still. The sound again 
broke onmy ear. I turned towards the 
spot whence the sound issued. I beheld 
a faint fluctuating light. I led my horse 
along a rugged path. I came to a deep 
stagnant moat, over which was thrown a 
half-ruined bridge ; an ancient building, 
with towers and gates, shewed itself in 
the brightness of a moon-beam. I entered 
the court. At that moment the light 
appeared in the window of the tower, 
and vanished. ‘The moon set, and pitchy 
darkness rendered every object indistinct. 
A death-like silence! I tied my horse to 
the iron bars, and slowly paced along the 
walls. I looked into the lower windows, but 
all was dark ; through the broken easement 
issued the stench of cadaverous flesh. 

I entered the inner court. I felt a 
massy knocker on the gate, and lifted it— 
but fear held myhand. I listened. I 


heard the snake rustling in the grass at 
my feet. 


I heard the screeches of the 


Night overtook me, one of 
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birds of night. I ventured to knock. I 
started at the sound. A terrible echo 
roared in the hollowness of a dark desert 
building. No answer was returned. I 
knocked again. The sound reverberated 
through all the passages. I knocked a 
third time. All was still. The light 
again appeared in the tower and vanished. 
I shivered. The same hollow voice sound- 
ed from the tower. My heart throbbed, 
colduess pervaded all my limbs. [ has- 
tened away. Fear gave me spirit. I 
cannot call it courage. I knew it to be 
desperation when at the brink of a two- 
foid danger, 1 sought to avoid the one, by 
escaping from the other. I returned, [ 
applied my strength to the huge massy 
door. It yielded, and with a terrible crash 
fell into the building. It roared through 
every part of the edifice, as the waters 
in the womb of the whirlpool. I entered, 
fear held my steps, I wished to return. 
The gate was closed again. No force could 
openit. Darkness was around me. On 
a sudden, a blue flame appeared under 
an arch at the bottom of a flight of stairs. 
It was a light in darkness; a dismal 


| glimmer, at which wy bones trembled. I 
| summoned courage, and approached. 


It 
slowly ascended the steps, 1 followed, 
with my drawn sword, and it proceeded 
before me, through a long dreary passage, 
the sound of my own footsteps made me 
tremble ; at the bottom of a second flight 
of stairs, the flame vanished From the 
tower sounded the hollow voice. It was 
a moment of horror! darkness surrounded 
me. With arms outstretched, I ascended 
the steps; a cold hand seized my left, 
and dragged me forwards. To extricate 
myself was impossible. I aimed a stroke. 


An infernal howl pierced my ears ; the 
cold hand remained in my grasp. Like 
ay maniac, I ascended the stairs. The 


steps were narrow and spiral ; many were 
broken. I stumbled over ruins; still 1 
held the cold hand. I entered a low 
passage, damp and vaporous. J felt I 
was treading on the slime of serpents, and 
the toad rolled over under my feet. A 
faint light appeared. The walls were 
inlaid with human skulls, and from the 
empty sockets of the eye, the adders 
hissed. Where thought once held its seat, 
there they engendered, they spat their 
poison on the spot, where once the blush 
of virtue bloomed. The blue flame shone 
bright again. I entered a gallery, at the 
dark end of which, the form appeared, 
whose hand I had severed, his wrist 
dropping with blood. He threatened me. 
I aimed a stroke at him, and he vanished. 
I opened a door, which conducted me to a 
range of apartments. No one appeared, 











I arrived at a second suite of rooms; a 
cold hand passed across my face. The 
voice sounded again from the tower. 
But what I now beheld, beggars all 
description---a high arched saloon, from 
the roof of which, a flame appeared to 
issue, dreadful figures, clothed in black, 
grinned ghastly at me. The walls were 
embossed with terrific shapes. A long 
bier stood in the middle, and O, horrors! 
on it lay the corpse of him whom I had 
murdered. I thought myself at the bar 
of the last judgment. My knees trem- 
bled. I scarcely perceived a form, 
covered with a black and red veil, 
approaching towards me. It rose from 
behind the coflin, and pointed atme. My 
speech failed me. By whom, or by what, 
art thou justified, it asked, to tread this 
hallowed place ? 

I could not answer. 

Thou art, the form continued, either a 
man of extraordinary courage, or a hired 
assassin. 

I listened--it was a well known voice-- 
it was my sister. Had the world opened, 
and engulphed me, I should have rejoiced? 
Does a mantremble at a woman, she 
asked? There was a time when I could 





say, that men lived, as men ought to do. 
Approach and learn. He died by the hand 
of a villian; and for his Icrime must 
endure a life of endless grief. If thou 
canst feel it within thy breast, if that 
principle exist, which hates the mur- 
derer, and abhors his deeds; go seek 
him o’er all the earth---bring him hither--- 
conduct him to this scene, that he may | 
see and feel what it is to be miserable | 
for ever! 

She knew me not in my armour. 

Terglad !---Terglad !---Terglad !---thou 
art revenged. 


ON THE SECOND SIGHT. 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine 
SIR, 





Among the various superstitions 
which are prevalent in the north of 
Scotland, the Second Sight holds 
a distinguished place. Many testi- 
monies are adduced of its actual 
existence, some of which are con- 
sidered to be irrefragable, and 
amounting almost to gospel evi- 
dence. To dispute with indivi- 
duals on any subject whatever, 
who are predetermined not to be 
convinced of its fallacy, may be 
very justly considered as a positive 
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loss of valuable time. During a 
visit in the Highlands of Perthshire, 
I heard much about this Second 
Sight, and my want of faith in it, 
only exposed me to the contempt 
and derision of my then associ- 
ates. ‘I'he positive evidence of the 
senses was called in to overturn my 
obstinate disbelief of spiritual in- 
terference, and I departed from the 
hospitable mansion of my friends, 
wondering at their credulity ; and 
they, in their turn, pitying the 
ignorance into which 1 was so 
unhappily and wilfully plunged. 
Since my return to town, however, 
a very curious document has fallen 
into my hands, the substance of 
which is actually on the records of 
the Court of King’s Bench, at West- 
minster ; and I cannot refrain from 
imparting the particulars of it to 
your fair readers, who I doubt not 
will become like myself converts 
to the doctrine of the Second Sight. 

The whole is extracted from Mr. 
Spink’s Journal, which professes to 
be an authentic account of Mr. 
sooty’s ‘Frial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, concerning her hus- 
band, a receiver. 

Tuesday, 12th, 1687. 

This day the weather came S. W. 
a little about three o’clock, P. M. 
and about four, we anchored in 
Mauson Road, and there found on 
the road, Captain Barnaby, Cap- 
tain Bristow, and Captain Browa, 
all of them bound for Lessaria to 
load. 

13th May. 

This day about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, [ went on board of Cap- 
tain Barnaby’s ship; and about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, we 
weighed anchor and sailed all of us 
for the island of Lessaria, the wind 
was W. N. W. and better weather. 

14th May. 

About two o'clock we saw the 
Island of Lessaria, and about seven, 
we came to an anchor off the said 
island in twelve fathom water; then 
we were at W. 8S. W. 

15th May. 

We had the observation of Mr, 
Booty this day. I and Mr. Ball, 
Merchant, went en shore in Cap- 
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tain Barnaby’s boat to shoot coneys 
upon Shumbalon, and wlien we 
had done, we called all our men 
together by us, and about half an 
hour and fourteen minutes after 
three in the afternoon, to our great 
surprise, we all of us saw two men 
coming running towards us, with 
such swiftness, that no living man, 
could run half so fast, as they did 
run, when all of us heard Captain 
Barnaby say, Lord bless me, the 
foremost is old Booty, my next 
door neighbour, but he said he did 
not know the other that ran behind. 
He was in black cloaths, and the 
foremost in grey; then Captain 
Barnaby desired all of us, to take 
an account of the time, and pen 
it down in our pocket books, and 
when we got on hoard, we wrote 
it in our journals, for we saw them 
into the flames of fire, and there 
was a great noise, which greatly 
affrighted us all for we none of us, 
never saw or heard the like before. 
Captain Barmaby said, he was 
certain who it was, we saw running 
over Shumbalon, and into the 
flames of fire. Then coming home 
to England, and lying at Gravesend, 
Capiain Barnaby’s wife come on 
hoard 6th October, 1687, at which 
time, Captain Barnaby, and Cap- 
tain Brown, sent for Captain Bris- 
tow, and Mr. Ball, Merchant, to 
congratulate with them, and after 
some discourse, Captain Barnaby’s 
wife started up aud said, my dear, 
{ will tell you some news, old 
Booty is dead. He directly made 
answer, that we all of us saw him 
run into Heil. Afterwards Captain 
Barnaby’s wife told a gentleman 
in London, of his acquaintance, 
what her husband had said, and 
he went and told Mrs. Booty, with 
the whole affair. Upon that Mrs. 
Booty arrested Captain Barnaby, 
in a thousand pound action, for 
what he had said of her husband. 
Captain Barnaby gave bail, and 
itcame toa trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and they had Mr. 
Booty’s wearing apparel brought 
into court, and the sexton of the 
parish, and the people that were 
with him when he died, and they 
swore to whai time he died; ang 











A Puzzle, by the late Right Honorable W. Pitt. 


we swore to our journals, and it 
came tothe same time within two 
minutes. Ten of our men swore 
to the buttons of his coat, and 
they were covered with the same 
sort of cloth his coat was made of, 
and so it was proved. The Jury 
asked Mr. Spinks if he knew Mr. 
Booty? He answered, I never saw 
him till he ran by me on the burning 
mountain. Then the judge said, 
Lord have mercy upon me, and 
grant I may never see, what you 
have seen: one, two, or three men, 
may be mistaken, but thirty can 
never be mistaken—so the widow 
lost her cause. 

Extracted from the Records of 
Westminster. R. 


PIPILIDS 


A PUZZLE, BY THE LATE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE W. PITT. 

10 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

With a view of exciting the in- 
ventive faculties of your fair readers, 
1 transmit you a riddle, composed 
by the late illustrious William Pitt, 
and request the solution of it in 


your ensuing number. M, A. M. 
Mr. ———Wood falsifying at 


the @ of the king of terrors, his 
Quakers, and who, which, what, 


finis to Dr. (who) to Doctor, 
young devil behold scarlet his 


speaking brute instance in foreign 
ministration on the case:—but a 
poor Mr. 

given 





young damsel ! 





Wood was soon. over, and Dr. 


what Doctor Mr. —--—— Wood 

changed colour. Mr. Black in he- 
taker 

raldry the was sent for, who 


R. E. gard of the corruption, 
and in malice of the remonstrances 
of Dr. Fruit of the white thorn, 
town Suffolk—d Mr. 





in 


Wood before he was heard of a 
spring C. the best wine. 
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WHIT ELEY’s 
SELF-ACTING KITCHEN RANGE, 


FOR 


BOILING, BAKING, 


STEAMING, 


AND ROASTING, 


WITH AN OPEN FIRE, 


Without the attention of servants to keep it in action, or flues to cause the water to boil. 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady’ 
SIR, 

Without detracting from the ad- 
vantages of the inventions of other 
persons, I think I may, without 
presumption, lay claim to the merit 
of having effected a very important 
improvement onthe Kitchen Range; 
and by imparting publicity to it, 
through the channel of your Mis- 
cellany, you will confer on me a 
most essential favour. 

The Plate which accompanies 
this will explain the peculiar advan- | 
tages of the invention; and such 
is the simple construction of this | 
Range, that the boiler forms one 
hob and the back in one entire 


s Magazine. 


} 





| 
{| 


| it, is abundantly sufficient to keep 
| the water continually boiling, there- 
| by giving a constant supply of hot 


water and the advantage of cooking 
by steam; the other hob can be 
occupied according to the wants 
of the purchaser, either with an 
oven, on Count Rumford’s principle, 
or an ironing stove. ‘The bars may 
likewise be made to any length, 


| with spit racks, winding cheeks, 
'&e. the same as Ranges on the 
| common principle, my object being 


to cause the fire in every part to 
perform work, without taking away 


| the cheerful appearance of an open 


fire-place, and still to have the 
| opportunity of roasting by spit or 


vessel, and the fire laying against || dangle. 
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It is evident that a Kitchen | 


Range is the most valuable culinary 
appendage a family can possess, 
from the very numerous contrivan- 
ces and attempts that have been 
made to improve it, beth by men 
of science, and, too frequently, by 
many who have not known, either 
the nature of combustion, nor the 
properties of air. 


It is impossible for the bricklayer 
to fix it wrong, or that servants can 
misunderstand its management. 


On the score of economy, this 
Range may lay claim to a high 
recommendation, as its functions 
are performed with half the quan- 
tity of fuel necessary for the com- 
mon Range. 


Requesting your early insertion 

of the above, I remain, yours &c. 

W.H. WHITELEY, 

53, Percival Street, Northampton 
Square. 


POLI LOLE 


ADAMAH, OR THE CREATION OF 
WOMAN. 


INTENDED AS AN EPISODE IN A YET 


UNFINISHED WORK. 
70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine: 


The almighty power of the Crea- 
tor had finished. ‘Time began with 
measure and number. Al Elah 
rested. ‘The suns ascended on the 
established heavens, and dispersed 
evening and morning to the sister 
stars. 


As midnight sleeps on the ocean, 
so on all the depths of the infinite 
world rested the adoring silence of 
the seventh day. With their wings 
the cherubim veiled their faces. 

AJ-Elah rested. In the angels of 
his love he created thoughts and 
powers to comprehend the works of 
Omnipotence. ‘Thus rested Al- 
Elah, the Creator of heaven, on the 
seventh day. 


In the midst of myriads of stars 
floated in the immensity of space 
the new created world, and from 
the wandering sun drew the genial 
heat. From the bosom of the earth 
the germes of life burst forth; on 
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Adamah, or the Creation of Woman. 


Amanah, Tabor, and Hermon, 
sprang from the subterranean night 

e sacred cedar, and under its 
shade the beast of the field reclined. 
The rivers and the ocean teemed 
with life. In woods and groves, 
from feathered throats, the joyous 
song burst forth. The murmuring 
bee, on circling wing, sucked the 
sweets from opening flowers. The 
lamb gamboled around the lion. 
The hawk and the dove nestled 
together. Thus on the plains of 
Hewila shone the first spring, and 
in joyous harmony all nature praised 
the God, Creator. 


But on the banks of the river 
Pison, in deep reflection, stood Ada- 
mah, the first created. His look 
measured the sunny ether. His 
thought embraced the circle of crea- 
tion, He felt the joy of life, and 
praised the Giver. 

Now six moons were passed since 
the dark birth of Adam. With rap- 
ture undiminished, he surveyed the 
various forms with which creation 
teemed: Whence and whither thou 
roaring stream? What lifts thy rol- 
ling waves? Why so lovely ye 
flowers of the plains? What dost 
thou say murmering bee! O speak 
to me, ye creatures who encircle 
me: tell me your joys, that I may 
share them with you. Let me 
ascend with thee, O eagle, in the 
infinite ether, that I may ask the 
luminary of night, what art thou, 
and whence thy placid beams, that 
I may watch at the gates of the sun 
when he comes forth in all his glory ; 
and ask, whence thy fires, and 
where the hand that guides thy 
course ; but yet, a little time, a secret 
longing filled the heart of Adamah. 

He felt within himself his beings 
aim, the nameless feelings of exis- 
tence. ‘To his heart he pressed 
the forms of beauty of the day, and 
of the night, of the earth, and of 
the heavens. As yet no tear had 
dimmed his eye. He saw the ring- 
dove nestling with its mate; he saw 
the lion shake his mane with joy, 
couched at the feet of the lioness, 
he sighed and looked to heaven. 


And it happened on the third 
day of the seventh morn, Adamah 





arose fromsleep. Night hung trem- 
bling in the east, and the storm, 
which raged in the night, passed 
with the darkness away. ‘The trees 
of the wood still bent with the blast. 
Adamah heard the roar, on the 
skirts of the clouds, in the west 
he saw the lightnings flash; but 
in the east, the sun in his glory 
came ; 
beams ; the hind sprang from the 
moss of the rock. He came to the 
plains of Hevita—behold before him 
lay a palm tree, broken by the 
storm of the night; its foliage 
withered, no birds flew for shelter 
to its branches; asvlemn shivering 
seized the first created: a presage 
of death, of dissolution, like a shade 
of night, darkened the light of his 
soul, how so changed! Adamah in 
grief began; how so changed since 
yesterday! the rain of the night 
drops cold from thy boughs; thou 
feelest not the breath of heaven! 
thou raisest no more thine head on 
high! I knew thee in thy pride; I 
see thee humbled, fallen in the days 
of thy youth, behold, the sun is 
arisen: the rivers rejoice in their 
course, with joy the waves lift their 
foamy heads ; the grass of the fields, 
impearled with the glittering drops, 
spreads its verdure to cheer the 
roving beasts; but alas! how dead 
are the leaves on thy boughs; no 
sun again will rise for thee; no 
evening beam will gild thy branches. 
Thus Adamah complained ; but yet 
no tear had dimmed his eye, further 
the mourner wandered; on his way 
the almond tree greeted him with 
the murmur of its leaves; a fawning 
leopard from its cave approached 
him. Adamah raised his eyes to 
heaven ; the cedar and the arkada, 
the bedellion, and the myntra, join- 
ed in the sighs of his heart— 


Mourn with me, he began, mourn 
with me, all-created forms, bend 
thy head O Hareka; join in my 
plaints, in the beams of the morn. 
O Hamor, send forth thy plaintive 
notes. A day will come in which 
ye will be no more; a night will 
come when ye who now exist, will 
exist no more. Once only has the 
Almighty created. Mourn with me, 


the birds welcomed his | 
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ye sacred spirits above, once only 
has the Almighty created. A day 


will come when Adamah will be 


no more ; a day will come when the 
faee of this beauteous earth will be 
desolate; the moon and the stars 
more the traces of 
verminating life; in eternal silence, 
they will hear thé lonely murmers 
of the streams, and the footsteps 
of men will be swept away. Mourn 
with me, beings of the earth: thou 
moon and all ye stars, veil your 
faces, for once only has the Almighty 
created. 

Throughout heaven the solemnity 
of the seventh day was over. The 
eternal heard the prayer, which rose 
from Adamah’s mournful soul; but 
from the beginning his sacred will 
had ordained the thing on earth, 


High above the paths of suns 
and worlds, above the orbits of the 
planets, and the angels of the 


| comets, floats of the purest ether 
| formed the celestial Eden--the abode 
|| of the blessed, self-poised. It hangs 


on the breath of the Almighty, ere 
yet the earth and man were made. 


Ere yet a grave was formed, the 
angels wandered on the blissful spot, 


and guided by the hand of the 
| Almighty, viewed the origin of 


things ; in adoration they entered 
and departed from the sanetaary 
of creation. 

The solemn silence of the seventh 


|| day was past; and in the shades of 


Eson wandered Magalon, the chief 
of angels. The secret of the god- 
head stood before him; The fire of 


| life blossomed to his view, nourished 


by the Almighty’s breath. On a 
sudden the voice of the Lord sound- 
ed to Magalon. The Almighty 
spoke, rise, Seraph! rise, Magaton! 


the hour is come, the thoughts of 


man, the wishes of his heart, are 
before me. My creatures cry unto 


| me, I hear the desire of the lion in 
| the wilderness ; I see the death of 


the grasshopper; and the trodden 
grass of the field. The duration 


‘of the living is short before me ; 
-and from the ashes of death, no 


life rekindles. Then haste, Magalon, 
and complete the commandment of 
creative Omnipotence! 
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The voice of the Almighty was 
hushed, in adoration the Seraph 
bent, and, like the flame of the 
storm, on his wings he rose to 
execute the orders of his God, on 
Hewila and the mountain of the 





carthly paradise, day declined. 


| Adamah wandered in the dark 
_dewy vales. The branches of the 
tpalms of Tabor and of Hermon 
| still threw their shades on the 
| earth. 





| To be concluded in our Next, 
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ALPINE SKETCHES, comprised in a | 
short Tour through parts of Holland, | 
Flanders, France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Bya Member of the | 
University of Oxford. 
Among the various maladies which | 

have lately afflicted the inhabitants | 

of this country, the domomania has | 
raged with particular virulence ; in | 
some cases, like the plague, the | 
infection has been most sudden, | 
sweeping off whole families at once ; | 
and the disease has no sooner seized | 
upon the brain, than carriage and 

horses have been put immediately 

into requisition, to convey the rest- | 
less patient to the gay shores of | 

France, or to the mountain scenery 

of Germany, or Switzerland. 

Our worthy member of the uni- | 
versity of Oxford, appears to have 
been most suddenly seized with the 
above malady; for the resolution to 
travel, and the ordering of the 
horses, the packing of the port- 
manteau, which contained (we sup- 
pose) a few more articles than the | 
celebrated portmanteau of Sterne, 
appear to have been the work of a 
moment, and in a short time, we 
find him landed on the chilling and 
inhospitable shores of Holland. 

During his tour through that 
country, we find little worthy of 
being communicated to our readers; 
he stopped at the innsin the respec- 
tive towns through which he passed ; 
which, we believe, is generally the 
case with the majority of travellers, 
and in those same inns he was most 
egregiously imposed on, bitten by 
the bugs, tormented by the fleas, 
and experienced the wholesome 
satisfaction of finding the sheets 
adhere closely to his body, froma 
superabundance of saponaceous 
moisture; the advantages and in- 





conveniences of the country, the 
apathy of its inhabitants, and the 
gross and unparalleled extortion 
practised by them, upon all English 
domo-maniacs, have been however, 
all so often, and so variously de- 
scribed, that we consider ourselves 
to be fully privileged to pass them 
with the same cursory glance, which 
even the majority of travellers 
deign to cast upon them. 

From Holland and Flanders, our 
traveller proceeds to the metropolis 
of France, at which period the 
eyes of all Europe were fixed, as 
being the theatre of the most ex- 
traordinary and unexpected scenes, 
What a vast field here presented 
itself to the observation and pene- 
tration of the gleaning traveller! 
mingling amongst the great per- 
sonages, which were then assem- 
bled, the prying eye of the secret, 
but attentive observer, might have 
caught those traits, which would 
have tended to illustrate the respec- 
tive character, and the value of which 
could have been acknowledged 
by posterity ; like the Hermite de la 
Chaussé D’ Antin, he might secretly 
have intruded himself into the Bou- 
doir of the statesman or the mo- 
narch, into the private meetings of 
the friends and enemies of the im- 
portant changes, which France was 
then undergoing; the study of a 
Carnot might have been visited, and 
the cabinet of that arch weather- 
cock, Talleyrand, might have pre- 
sented some place of concealment 
for our traveller, from all of which, 
some important information would 
have been obtained; our obligations 
would then have been due to the 
traveller, and we would have fol- 
lowed him through his exposition of 
the internal and external relations 
of France, with peculiar satisfac 
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tion. Since our earlier days, when 
we were inoculated with Alpha and 
Omega, by the powerful and twing- 
ing aid of Birch, we have in the 
numerous descriptions, which have 
issued from the pens of various 
writers, been always told that the 
Seine flows through Paris, that the 
Thuilleries, the Louvre, the Palais 
Royale, with its captivating appen- 
dages, the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and the Faubourg St. Honoré, con- 


stitute a part of that interesting | 


city, and accordingly we find this 
information repeated in the Skeiches 
before us; and as this appears to 
comprise the major part of the 
knowledge which our traveller ob- 
tained of Paris, we 
granted, that the source of every 
other species of information was 
closed upon him, and that particular 
circumstances may have combined 
to prevent him from exploring those 
sources, Which are only to be dis- 
covered by constant perseverance 
and assiduity. 


The accommodations which Paris | 


presents to the traveller, afford a 
striking contrast with those which 
London offers. In the former, there 
is a splendid filth; magnificence 
stands by the side of the most 


squalid meanness, and the descrip- |) 


tion which our author gives of his 


take it for || 
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Hic specus horrendum et svi spiracula 


ditis, 
Monstratur. 

Here the thermometer of Fa- 
hrenheit stands at 580 all the 
year round. <A small portion of 
these subterraneous caverns has 


| been made use of, of late years, as 


| and the 


a receptacle for the bones which 
have been removed from the various 
cementeries in the neighbourhood, 
remains of two million, 
eight hundred thousand bodies are 
here ranged in regular order against 


| the walls of the cavern, inalternate 
rows of bodies and skulls. Manyare 
| also piled into the form of altars, 


lodging in Paris, corroborates that || 


opinion; the room which he hired 
for thirty francs a month, contained 
beautiful yellow silk curtains, and 
a dirty bed; a fine marble chimney- 
piece, adorned with a dial, sup- 
ported with golden cupids above; 
a hearth, containing the accumula- 
tion of a winter’s wooden ashes, 
never having been cleaned, and 
never likely to be so; elegant satin 
sofas, and a greasy brick floor. 

On the road from Paris to Or- 
leans, our traveller visited the far 
farned Catacombs, the description 
of which is interesting. 

“ I descended the celebrated Ca- 
tacombs, on the road to Orleans, 
from 80 to 100 feet deep, and wind- 
ing in broken galleries, and rugged 
passages, for the space of three 
leagues, under this quarter of the 
town. 
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‘| self, 


at which, on particular days, ser- 
vice is performed, and mass sung ; 
and a tablet is placed in the centre 
of each of the collections, bearing 
some memorial of the place from 
whence they were taken. On en- 
tering the portal of the cavern, set 
apart for the melancholy purpose, 
the first thing you encounter over 
an altar of skulls, is this inscription 
on one side, 

Vaines grandeurs, silence, Eternité. 

On the other, 

Neant, silence, etres mortels. 

Over the door is engraved, 

Has ultra metas requiescunt beatam spem 
expectantes. 

The bones being ranged in regu- 
lar order against the walls, in some 
places, they form little cells and 
chapels; over one of which is writ- 
ten, 

Hic in somno pacis requiescunt majores, 

And 
Qui dormiunt in terre pulvere vii gilabuof, 

alii in vitam ezxternam et alii in oppro- 

bium: 

I could gaia no information re- 
specting the origin of these excava- 
tions. ‘They are evidently artificial, 
probably a Roman work. ‘The ceme- 
tery is nearly in the centre; to gain 
which, we wound through almost 
inextricable passages, cut in a solid 
bed of stone for at least a mile, 
where a person unaccustomed to 
the place, would infallibly lose him- 
for the torches cast but a faint 


light through the passages, which 
| branch out in every direction; and 


| even the 


ruides accustomed to 
them continually, are obliged to 
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Jeave a black mark, with the smoke 
of their torches, that they may 
know where to retrace their steps. 
In some places, water issues from 
the stone, and forms rills, and every 
where it is well ventilated and airy; 
descending still deeper into the 
earth, there is a collection of preter- 
natural bones, and a museum of 
the numerous minerals which com- 
pose the various strata above. 

The character of the French sol- 
dier, as it now exists, is, we doubt 
not, drawn with a faithful pencil, 
and the sentiments of the author, 
pertectly coincide with our own. 
Considered as a military people, 
France, but a few years back, stood 
upon an eminence never yet at- 
tained by any modern nation. Bri- 
tain, seated on her well defended 
coast, braved with her trident of 
universal maritime dominion, the 
colossal power of France; but, as 
a military nation, which had car- 
ried the art of war to a pitch of 
unexampled perfection, and which 
had been accustemed for a series 
of years to see victory chained to 
her car; France certainly stood a 
wonderous spectacle to the civilized 
world. Vanity, the chief trait in 
the national character, was flattered 
to satiety; defeat, and a lT’rench 
army, were considered as a positive 
contradiction ; and our surprise need 
not be great, when we observe the 
discontent, the sullen rancour, the 
wounded pride, and the deep thirst 
for revenge, which at present, dis- 
figure the soldiery of France. With 
the exile of Buonaparte, the mili- 
tary genius of Trance appears to 
have taken her departure. The one 
great and commanding spirit is 
wanting, which ruled her armies, 
and led them into victory; and the 
hardy and weather-beaten warrior, 
who has stood the brunt of many a 
well fought field, now sees his dis- 
graced banners unfurled, and his 
hacked sword resting in his scab- 
bard, and no hope remaining of 
retrieving his discomfiture. What are 
to him the mockeries of priesthood, 
the superstitious forms of religion, 
the renewal of absolute rights, and 
the restoration of the worship of tu- 
telar saints? What is to him the 
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resurrection of the bones of quon- 
dam royalty; the masses for the 
dead, and the sprinkling of holy 
water over the living? In his heart, 
he despises them, and contemns the 
individuals, who, for the spear and 
shield, exchange the mitre and the 
crown, the cowl and _ scapulary. 
France will never be a happy nor 
a tranquil country, until her mar- 
tial spirit is again restored and 
the impolicy of the ministers of 
this country now begins to mani- 
fest itself, in the appointment of 
that individual as its ambassador, 
by whom the military prowess of 
France was first humbled and de- 
graded. 

We now arrive at the most inter- 
esting part of these Sketches, which 
is in our author’s approach to, and 
ramble over the Alps. Mrs. Rad- 
clifle has been justly celebrated for 
the beauty and accuracy of her 
descriptions of alpine scenery; but 
we consider this author to be very 
little, if at all inferior to her. He 
evidently possesses a keen relish for 
the beauties of nature, and he de- 
scribes them in a faithful and vigor- 
ous manner; his description of the 
lake of Geneva, is most chastely and 
delicately drawn. 

Geneva is situated on the spot, 
where the blue waters of the 
Rhone rush impetuously from the 
lake, and the infinite number of 
villas in the vicinity, from the opu- 
lence of their inhabitants, In the 
evening we hired a gondola, and 
rowed upon the lake. The clouds 
had cleared from the mountains, 
and we had an extensive view of 
nearly the whole length ot it. The 
water was so perfectly transparent, 
that the smallest object was dis- 
cernible at the bottom, and the air 
possessed a balmy sweetness pecu- 
liar to these climates. ‘The terraces 
of numerous chateaus, intermixed 
with the luxuriant vineyards, reach 
along each hedge; while beyond, 
the trees rising in amphitheatre one 
above another, darkened with the 
deep foliage of the pine and cedar, 
break at once upon the glittering 
snow clad mountains and glacius, 
which, though sixty miles distant, 
seem impending in dazzling splen- 
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dour over the smooth surface of the 
waters, wherein they are beautifully 
reflected. Of all the scenes in na- 
ture, none can exceed this enchant- 
ing spot; where, though an eternal 
winter reigns within your view, you 
are enjoying under a cloudless sky, 
the warmest beams of a southern 
sun, tempered by a refreshing 
breeze, which almost always plays 
upon the azure waters of the lake, 
and which coming from the distant 
mountains, brings with it the fra- 
grance of ten thousand aromatic 
shrubs over which it passes, and 
meets you with a balmy sweetness, 
gratifying every sense. In one part 
were numerous boats employed in 
fishing; nearer the town, awnings 
glittering with the brightest colours, 
containing numerous parties; here 
and there were dispersed bands of 
savoyard music, in which, as they 
alternately played, the batetiers di- 
rected their course, forming circles 
around them; at intervals, small 
cannon were discharged, after each 
report of which, the sound was 
echoed and re-echoed from all the 
nearer rocks and caverns, ending 
in a rolling thunder amongst the 
distant mountains. The sun was 
set, leaving the bright refulgence 
of an Italian sky; scarce a breath 
disturbed the glassy smoothness of 
the lake; and the intervals between 
the music were filled only by the 
busy hum and tinkling bells from 
the distant shores, or the sweet 
voices of the numerous female par- 
ties which composed the assem- 
blage. 

It wasafete. After enjoying this 
interesting scene till a late hour, 
we returned to our hotel with the 
highest ideas of these delightful 
regions, on which the bounteous 
hand of Providence seems to have 
bestowed the combined blessings of 
all other countries, where a garden 
of Eden is seen bounded by a Nova 
Zembla; where mountains charged 
with an eternal snow, rise from 
vallies of spontaneous luxuriance. 

Traditionary tales may perhaps 
have led our author into the mention 
of the existence of the bears, on the 
Mount Salive, and indeed on all the 
mountains of Switzerland. 
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memoirs of the house of Habspurg, 
the existence of those animals is 
noticed, as one of the members of 
it came to an untimely death by 
the attack of one of them, and it 





extirpation. 








In the . 


was in consequence of that event, 
that a high price was set upon their 
In the present day, 
we believe it would be most diffi- 


cult to find a bear in the Alps, nor in 
the travels of Sausure, Lescheyin nor 


Delametherie, 1s any mention made 
of these animals, as now existing in 
any part of the Alps. Perhaps our 
author introduced the battles of the 
Bulls and the Bears in the Alps, 
to shew his classical acquirements, 
by bringing in the battles of Hector 
and Achilles; of Eneas and Tur- 
nus; how much more appropriate 
would have been the battles of 
Humplreys and Mendoza; of Crib 
and Molineux. 

To those who have perused the 
interesting account given by Le- 
schevin of the valley of Chamouni, 
(not Chaumoni, as our author writes 
it,) the description of it given by 
our author will appear tame and va- 
pid; the latter will however be 
read with great interest, by those 
to whom the description of the 
French geologist is unknown, 

In regard to the character of the 
natives of the Alps, our author gives 
ihe following description, and the 
simple anecdote which he relates, 
opens to us a greater inlet into their 
moral nature, than if he had written 
volumes on the subject. 

Among the Alps alone are found 
men, rustic, without being feroci- 
cious ; civilized, without being cor- 
rupted. Our peasants in England 
are not to be compared to them, 
there, living among their equals ; 
they are contented, possess an ele- 
vated mind, are generous, and wel- 
come. strangers, as brothers. The 
following trait is as characteristic as 
it is singular. Franz went one 
evening to Gaspard, who was mow- 
ing his field. My friend, said he, 
the time is come to get up this hay, 
you know there is a dispute about 
the meadow, to whom it belongs, 
to you or to me; to decide the 
question, I have assembled together 


| the appointed judges at Salenche, 
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so come with me to-morrow, and 
state your claims. You see, Frantz, 
answered Gaspard, that I have cut 
the grass, it is therefore absolutely 
necessary, that I should get it up 
to-morrow —l cannot leave it: and 
I cannot send away the judges, 
who have chosen the day them- 
selves; besides, we must know to 
whom the meadow belongs, before 
it is cleared. ‘They debated some 
time; at length, Gaspard said to 
Frantz, Go to Salenche, tell the 
judges my reasons, as well as your 
own, for claiming the meadow, and 
then IT need not go myself, So it 
was agreed. Frantz, pleaded both 
for and against himsclf, and to the 
best of his power, gave in his own 
claims, as well as those of Gaspard. 
When the judges had pronounced 
their opinion, he returned to his 
friend, saying, the meadow is thine 
—the sentence is in thy favour, and 
I wish thee joy. Frantz and Gas- 
pard, ever afterwards remained 
friends.” 

People the carth with such men 
as these, and happiness would be 
ensured to it. 

The descent of our traveller down 
the Rhine will not be perused with 
much interest nor pleasure by those 
who have followed Cogan on the 
same route. A_ brief recital of a 
journey from one place to another 
cannot be supposed to carry with it 
that degree of entertainment which 
a more minute research into the 
curiosities, natural and artificial, 
of the respective places, must neces- 
sarily convey. 

These Sketches, however, on the 
Whole, are amusing; the author 
possesses the ability of rendering 
himself, not only an entertaining, 
but an instructive traveller ; and we 
hope, that when he is again seized 
with the domomania, he will linger 
a litile longer on the scenes which 
he visits, and we should then follow 
him with pleasure on the route 
he has selected. 

_ We cannot refrain remarking the 
ipecorrect manner in which this 
author spells the names of the 
places, 'Thus--Schaffhouse, tor Schaff- 
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moni, for Chamounit ; Neiderhamma- 
steen, for Niederhammerstein, cum 
multis aliis. 

PLS I LG 


JOURNAL of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
late EMBASSY to CHINA, comprising a cor- 
rect Narrative of the Public Transactions of the 
t'mbass$y of the Voyage to and from China, and 
of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho, 
to the returnto Canton &c. by Henry Ellis, 
third Commissioner of the Einbassy, 4to £2 2s. 


‘(he time has long passed since the 
affairs of China, its manners, cus- 
toms, policy, and arts, excited so 
strongly the curiosity of Europe. 
The labours of the Jesuits, whose 
long residence in the country, and 


Cd 
ws 


whose inquisitive and meddling ta- 


lent supplied them with an extensive 
fund of information, have almost 
exhausted, whatever could be col- 


lected concerning the domestic ha- 
_ bits, the mechanical convenicuce, 





hausen; Hockeimer, for Hackheim ; 


Pfabsburgh, for Pfalzburg ; Chau- | 








the history or the morals of this very 
extraordinary people. Unlike the 
inhabitants of Europe, whatever is 
unsettled and fluctuating in the con- 
stitution of our nature, seems as 
fixed among them, as the climate 
under which they live, so that their 
mental history at any period for the 
last three thousand years, exhibits 
but the same picture. They have 
been conquered, it is true, their 
dynasty has often changed, but 
through every variation of fortune 
they continue still the same; in- 
dustrious, ceremonious, insincere, 
and contented, though enslaved. 


| Their high pretensions to almost in- 


calculable antiquity, which the ene- 
mies of revelation were so eager to 
press into their service, are now ge- 
nerally admitted to be nothing more 
than historical vanity or chronolo- 
gical error. Du Halde has con- 
densed, from the accounts of the 
Jesuits, almost every thing that is 
worthy of notice among them. The 
various embassies sent at different 
times from many parts of Europe, 
have also given birth to publications 
which, if they have not increased 
the stock of information, have at 
least given confirmation or correc- 
tion to what was known before. ‘The 
accounts of Sir George Staunton, 
Mr. Barrow Vanbraam, and De 
Guignes, have afforded much amuse- 
ment, and some instruction, so that 
in truth we expected but little 








addition to our knowledge from the’ 
embassy of Lord Amherst. The 
greatest desideratum with respect 
to China, is a more extended ac- 
quaintance with their literature. In 
this respect we continue still almost 
entirely in the dark. Sir George 
Staunton, it is true, has translated 
their code of laws, a. work, con- 
sidering the nature of their language 
of extraordinary difficulty. We have 
also some trifles from the Jesuits, 
and a few fables extremely beautiful, 
together with a comedy, have lately 
made their appearance. ‘The last is 


the work of an mgenious young | 


Englishman, resident at Canton, 
and proves the very curious fact, 
that the Chinese have been in pos- 
session of dramatic pieces of regular 
plan, long previous to the period at 
which they are said to have been 
invented in Greece. Such was the 
state of our knowledge with respect 
to this country, when the British 
Government, in February 1816, dis- 
patched an embassy to the celestial 
empire; and we shall now proceed to 
notice the motives that led to it, the 
effects that followed, and the merits 
of the work that lies before us. 

In the beginning of 1815, the su- 
percargoes at Canton, in the service 
of the East India Company, repre- 
sented themselves as much embar- 
rassed in the conduct of their bu- 
siness by the oppressive interference 
of the Chinese local government. A 
communication to this effect was 
made to the government, by the 
Court of Directors, and no further 
step was taken, until July of the 


same year, when the directors re- | 
quested the appointment of an am- | 


bassador to the court of China. The 
difference between the committee 
of supercargoes and the local autho- 
rities at Canton, commenced in 
1813. A Mr. Roberts was appointed 
chief of the factory. This the Chi- 
nese resisted, which they had no 
right to do. The emperor in the 
same year appointed a Cohong, or 
a smaller number of security mer- 
chants. ‘This innovation was re- 
sisted by the supercargoes, and their 
resistance had no foundation in jus- 
tice, They were, however, success- 
falin both points, and their success 
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is supposed to have given rise to the 

troubles they experienced in 1814. 
To these causes of soreness was 

added the seizure of an American 

ship, within the Chinese dominions, 

by the Captain of the Doris. He 

made many other seizares, which 

were justifiable upon the principles 
of maritime law; but the Chinese 

complained, and insisted, that his 
majesty’s ships of war should return 

to Europe, forbidding at the same 
time, that they should be supplied 
with provisions. ‘The supercargoes 
with truth stated, that their juris- 
diction did not extend to his ma- 
jesty’s ships; but the viceroy of Can- 
ton would not accept this excuse, 
and with a view to force compliance, 
he forbid all Chinese to work in the 
English factory, returning the ad- 
dresses of the select committee un- 
opened, and forbidding in future the 
use of the Chinese character in such 
documents. A Chinese, named 
Ayeu, in the service ot the company, 
who was sent on a mission to Pekin 

was imprisoned there and putnshed 
for no other reason than his being 
employed by the English. In re- 
sistance to such proceedings, the 

stpercargoes had recourse to the 
desperate measures of stopping the 
trade. <A great loss of revenue to 
the local government, being the 
immediate consequence of this mea- 
sure, they agreed to a negotiation, 
and the result was, a satisfactory 
explanation on their part; butina 
letter from the Viceroy to the Em- 
peror, the same insults were subse- 
quently repeated. Other events 
which occurred after, induced the 
supercargoes to recommend a mis- 
sion from Bengal or England, to the 
Emperor, with a view to obtain 
further protection for the British 
trade, and to establish a direct in- 
tercourse with Pekin. Lord Am- 
herst was appointed ambassador, 
and Mr, Ellis, his secretary. 

Every thing being arranged for 
this mission, they embarked in Fe- 
bruary 1816, on board the Alceste, 
and having touched at Rio Janeiro, 

satavia, and other places, arrived 
on the 10th of July, at the Lemma 
islands, full of doubts and difficulties, 
with respect to the ko-tou, or cere- 
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mony of nine prostrations, required 
by the court of Pekin from all am- 
bassadors, who present themselves 
before the emperor. Having been 
joined by Mr. Morrison, Sir George 
Staunton, and other gentlemen from 
Canton, they proceeded on their 
journey, and soon arrived at Tien- 
sing, a large city, near which is situ- 
ated a summer palace, belonging 
to the emperor. They were visited 
by Mandarins of all buttons, and at 
Tien-sing commenced those nego- 
ciations, with respect to the ko-tou, 
which will be for ever memorable in 
the annals of British diplomacy. An 
European politician could not exert 
himself more to obtain for his coun- 
try a hundred thousand square miles 
of territory than the Mandarins did 
to prevail upon Lord Ambherst to 
submit to the ceremony of prostration 
We think with Sir George Staunton, 
that the ambassador acted properly, 
in refusing compliance ; and we are 
led to this conclusion, not from 
mere considerations of a ceremonial 
nature, but because we feel con- 
vinced, that the interests of the 
East India Company in China de- 
pend much upon the opinion that is 
entertained of British dignity and 
power. It is evident, that the cere- 
monies alluded to are considered by 
the Chinese as a recognition of su- 
premacy over the power which 
submits to it. The presents offered 
on the introduction of an ambas- 
sador, they consider as a tribute, 
and the very tunes that are played 
by the Emperor’s band, in the va- 
rious stages of presentation, prove 
that they look upon it as the act, if 
not of a conquered, at least of a 
submitting country. The tunes, 
like our God save the king, or rule 
Britannia, are called, a glorious sub- 
jugation, a subjugating sway, sub- 
jugation manifested, ce. Such being 
the case, we think the ambassador 
was right in the measures he adopt- 
ed; and we have no doubt but the 
next accounts from China will prove, 
that resistance has produced more 
advantage, than would have arisen 
from submission. Aftera great deal 
of ineffectual conference, between 


the Mandarins and Lord Amherst, | 


they at length set out for Pekin, 
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where they arrived carly in the 
morning, after travelling all night, 
and here a scene took place which, 
in the mind of the reader, converts 
the dignified solemnity of an em- 
bassy, into a subject of ridicule, The 
ambassador after the fatigue of his 
journey, unprepared with his dresses 
of ceremony, and without the least 
expectation of so sudden a summons, 
was required immediately to attend 
the Emperor. He pleaded a variety 
of excuses for refusal ; but the Man- 
darins, inatientive to all he could 
urge, went even so far as to endea- 
vour to force him into the royal 
presence. Illness being one of the 
motives urged by Lord Amherst, to 
dissuade them from requiring his 
appearance, that morning the Km- 
peror's physician was sent to ascer- 
tain the state of his health, and, the 
report of this person not being in 
accordance with the representation 
of his lordship, this so irritated the 
Emperor, that the embassy received 
immediate orders to return home, 
not one of the presents being ac- 
cepted. From edicts published by 
the Emperor afterwards, it would 
appear, that he was kept in the 
dark by his principal courtiers, as 
to the real circumstances of the 
case, the long journey which the 
ambassador had made on the pre- 
vious night, his fatigue, and want of 
preparation. The consequence was, 
that some of them were dismissed 
from the public service, and others 
degraded. In one edict, however, 
it is asserted that a pretended indis- 
position on the part of Lord Am- 
herst was the cause of offence, and 
the motive that produced a command 
for his instantaneous departure from 
court. 

Thus terminated a mission, that 
must have cost many thousand 
pounds, for which the public are not 
likely, if we may judge from Mr. 
Ellis’s specimen, to receiye any in- 
demnification in the way ef enter- 
tainment. His work appears to 
have been brought before the pub- 
lic with a sort of commercial eager- 
ness to be first in the market. But 
its faults do not arise from hurry of 
composition, for it was drawn up in 
the way of djary, and the observa 





tions set down as they occurred on 
the journey. Lord Bacon, in his 
essay on Travel furnishes Mr. Ellis 
with the following motto.—“ Itisa 
strange thing, that in sea voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen 
but sky and sea, men should make 
diaries; but in land travel, where so 
much is to be observed, for the most 
part they omit it, let diaries therefore 
be brought in use.” Our traveller, 
it is true, has conformed to this ad- 
vice, and kept a diary; but in no 
other particular has he followed the 
directions of his wise instructor, who 
immediately adds, ‘ The things to 
be seen, and observed, are the courts 
of princes, especially when they give 
audience to ambassadors; the courts 
of justice, while they set and hear 
causes, and so of consistories ec- 
clesiastic; the churches and mo- 
nasteries, with the monuments, 
which are therein extant, the walls, 
and fortifications of cities,, and 
towns, and so the havens and har- 
bours, antiquities, and ruins, libra- 
ries, colleges, disputations, and lec- 
tures, where they are, shipping, and 
navies, houses and gardens of state 
and pleasure, near great cities, ar- 
mories, arsenals, magazines, ex- 
changes, burses, warehouses, exer- 
cises of horsemanship, fencing,train- 
ing, training of soldiers, and the 
like: comedies, such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort, 
treasures of jewels and robes, cabi- 
nets, and rarities, and to conclude, 
whateveris memorable in the places 
where they go, As for triumphs, 
masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
capital executions, and such shews, 
they are not to be neglected ; but 
the traveller must have some en- 
trance into the language before he 
goeth.” Of all these Mr. Ellis has 
hardly seen or observed any thing ; at 
least he has not communicated it to 
his readers. His publication has all 
the drynéss of a log book, without 
any of its utility. It contains, be- 
sides, the negociations about the 
ko-tou, little more than a description 
of the banks of the rivers and canals 
along which he passed, with an in- 
cidental notice of junks and pagodas. 
It may be said that he was not al- 
lowed, from the shortness of his 
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stay, and the jealousy of the Chinese 
government, to collect such know- 
ledge as could give instruction or 
entertainment. The truth of this 
objection, we admit; but then why 
write a quarto volume, price £2. 2s. 
when any thing of value he had to 
say might have been given to the 
public in a twelve-penny pamphlet. 

Even with all opportunities in bis 
favour, we should not expect much 
from a narration of travels, drawn 
up by Mr. Ellis. He makes the 
following, rather singular confession 
for a traveller, in page 222, *‘ Indeed 
my powers of observation, of visible 
objects in general, are very limited, 
partly from shortness of sight, but 
principally from negligence.” So 
that we have here an author ac- 
knowledging himself blind, both in 
mind, and body; for negligence is a 
species of mental blindness. After 
this, it is rather strange, to find 
nothing else in the diary but visible 
objects, with all of which the public 
were well acquainted before, the 
mud of the Yang-tse, the Pei-he, the 
Kiang, and the yellow rivers, junks, 
and prostrations, and pagodas, 
When the gentleman happens to 
start any object of curiosity in his- 
tory, in politics, in religion, morals, 
laws, or manners, it is always at- 
tended with a condition, which takes 
from his readers the pleasure of con- 
fidence, suchas, “ I believe,” “ It is 
probable,” “It would seem,” “I 
should suppose,” &c. He confesses 
his ignorance of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of nature ; and yet, with 
a silly affectation of botanical learn-~ 
ing, he regularly places in a note, 
the scientific appellation for every 
tree and shrub that is mentioned in 
the text. With little, or rather with 


| no opportunity of observing the 


people, he speaks of them thus, in 
page 334, ‘ In vain will the hatred 
look for kindred feelings, in vain 
will the man of honour look fora 
friend, and still more in vain would 
amiable woman look for a com- 
panion, on the banks of Yang-tse- 
kiang; what is not mere manner, is 
barbarism; and what is not barbarism 
is deceit. The merest rivulet that 
flows by the British peasant’s hut, 
may be prouder of its moral situa- 
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tion, than the great river of China.” 
This is rather too much for a person 
who, we may say was not acquainted 
with a single individual of the peo- 
ple whom he thus characterizes. 
We must remark by the way, that 
this is the first time we ever heard of 
the moral situation of a rivulet. In 
another place he describes them as 
noisy, nasty, and nefarious. This to 
be sure appeared a very sweet com- 
bination of sounds to Mr. Ellis; but 
it is too bad to sacrifice the character 
of a whole nation to the music of 
alliteration. We find him immedi- 
ately after, in page 439, virtually at 
least, retracting all this abuse, for he 
there acknowledges that, from want 
of intercourse with the higher clas- 
ses, he “had no means of arriving 
at a general conclusion, respecting 
their moral or intellectual qualities ; 
and of the lower orders, he says, I 
have remarked the habitual cheer- 
fulness of the lower orders, and the 
result of my observation has been, 
to establish a favourable opinion of 
their habits, and general conduct. 
Why then call them nefarious? This 
worthy gentleman’s taste is very bad. 
We have such sentences as ‘ totality 
of wondrous scenery ;’ ‘noisy and 
luminous melancholy, to saturate an 
unaccustomed eye;’ and speaking of 
a mandarin’s face, he says, it was 
“the expounded radiance of silli- 
ness;” of their literature of any kind 
he confesses himself utterly igno- 
rant, and yet in the dashing stile of 
a young traveller, he declares it as 
his opinion that, ‘ the comic point 
of their comedy only consists in the 
streak of paint upon the buffoon’s 
nose.” ‘This assertion is made mere- 
ly in the spirit of smartness; and the 
falsehood of it is proved, by a late 
translation of a Chinese comedy. On 
the whole, we cannot help pronoun- 
cing this work to be one of the 
completest tricks that have been 
played off upon the public in the 
shape of a quarto volume. 


ee ee 


Eventinc Hovrs, a Colleetion of Ori- 
ginal Poems. 


Poeta nascitur non fit, is a maxim 


which ought to be sounded in the | 











ears of every poetaster, who con- 
siders himself a gifted son of genius, 
if in breeze he can find a rhyme 
to trees, or in hunting for one to 
stool, he should unluckily hit on 
that of fool. The spirit of poesy in 
its pure and unadulterated essence 
is rarely infused into the human 
mind, for it requires a combination 
of power, and strength of intel 
lectual faculty, which seldom fall 
to the lot of a single individual to 
possess. Obliged as we are in 
many instances to pore over the 
lucubrations of the rhyming tribe, 
in which neither instruction nor 
amusement is to be found, we feel 
particularly delighed, when like the 
view of a beautiful prospect after 
a dreary scene, we meet with the 
effusions of a truly poetic mind, 
which, though not properly ma- 
tured, yet bespeak the fairest pro- 
mise of future excellence. 


Many and various are the apolo- 
gies, which young poets in particu- 
lar adduce, for sending forth their 
effusions into the world. viz. The 


| importunity of friends—the critical 


acumen of grandmothers—the par- 
tiality of parents—or the vanity, 
under the guise of modesty of the 
poet himself; and the author of 
Evening Hours informs us, that his 
are the productions of early years, 
when the vanity of youth delights 
itself in golden speculations, and in 
dreams of perennial greatness; we 
have however met with hoary 
poets, who cannot be placed in the 
same rank with the author of the 
poems now under our notice. ‘To 
compare him to any of the poets of 
celebrity of the present day would 
be an invidious task; but he treads 
closer in the steps of Kirke White 
than any poet with whom we have 
lately conversed, and in his plaintive 
pieces in particular he reminds us 
of that much regretted poet. 


Our limits will not allow us to 
enter into an analysis of the merits 
of the respective poems which com- 
pose this volume, but we can as- 
sure our readers, that the perusal 
of the whole will afford peculiar 
pleasure and gratification. 








A View of the Plrasures arising from 2 
love of Books in Letters to a Lady. 
By Edward Mangin. 


The press of the metropolis once 
groaned with a letter to an eminent 
countess, on Indignation; and let- 


ters to a noble duke (of Piccadilly) | 


on the Means of preserving his 
Health; and the press of Bath has 
now been delivered of letters toa 
Lady, on the Pleasures arising from 
a Love of Books. The authenticity 
of the former is not now, however, 
the subject of our examination ; 





but the Rev. Edward Mangin’s | 


Letters to a Lady, we may safely 
pronounce to have been written in 
his study, and thence dispatched to 
the printing-office of Messrs. Gye 
and Son, to be thence forwarded 
to the fountain head of literature, 
for the edification of the resident 
Ladies. We can picture the reverend 
author in the aforesaid study, at the 
very moment when he had written 
“Finis,” suddenly rising from his 
chair, with that proud self-satisfac- 
tion, which arises from the comple- 
tion of our labours, and exclaiming 
in a triumphal tone. “ Now for the 
title.” On this point, we cannot 
exactly coincide in the following 
sentiment, 

Paule tuam insoribis nugarum noinene 

librum, 
In toto libro nil melius titulo. 


Which for the benefit of those who 
may have forgot their Latin, or of 


those who never knew it, we will 
read, 


Paul, I have read your book, and though 
you write ill, 
1 got much praise your most judicious title. 
In our opinion, the following title 
would have been a more judicious 
one, “Criticisms on the works of 
Sterne, Pope, Thompson, Dyer, 
Burns, Goldsmith, and Milton, with 
copious extracts FROM THE WORKS OF 
EACH ; to whichis added, a pleasing 
account of every thing which the 
latter post wrote respecting the 
“Nightingale” We will however step 
a little farther than the title, and 
investigate more closely the grounds 
on which the Pleasures arising from 
a Love of Books are founded; the 
advantages which are derived from 
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them; and lastly, the deep injury 
which is often sustained by indivi- 
duals, owing to an ardent love for, 
and attachment to literature. In the 
second letter of this work, the au- 
thor promulgates his opinion on the 
dangerous tendency of novels; but 
it appears that they are merely the 
repetition of sentiments advanced 
on that subject in a former work; 
we can, however, extract from the 
contents of these letters, that the 
Reverend author is by no means 
favorably inclined to that particular 
class of literature. We however do 
not agree with him, that a novel is 
wholly useless, because it is deficient 
in the important quality of truth; 
and although the novels of Smollett 
may be occasionally disfigured by 
grossness and indecency ; yet it is 
a well known fact, that the charac- 
ters and incidents not only in Smol- 
let’s novels, but alsozin Ficlding’s, 
were not the creatures of their own 
brain; but that they had actually 
figured on the great stage of human 
society, and were drawn according 
to their existing prototypes. We 
had much rather behold man as he is, 
than like the Sir Charles Grandison 
of Richardson, made a monster of 
perfection, and gifted with an as- 
semblage of virtues, which never 
yet appeared in actual life. If man, 
as he is, be acompound of good and 
evil, what possible injury can accrue 
to the spectator, who beholds him 


| painted with a proportion of light 





and shade, and the latter should 
unfortunately preponderate; no cen- 


| sure should be attached to the pain- 


ter, but to the original from which 
he took his copy. It is idle and 
futile to say, that the youthful mind 
is contaminated by a display of 
vice; with equal justice, it may be 
affirmed, that the mariner should 
be kept in ignorance of the rocks 
on which he may be wrecked. The 
beauty of virtue is heightened and 
increased by a contrast with the 
deformity of vice ; and although a 
tissue of events, in which the for- 
mer is displayed, cannot exactly 
produce truth as its foundation; the 
illusion is still benefical to the mind, 
as the impression at the time is 
tantamount to an actual observation 
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of the events, and a hatred of vice, | 


arising from a fear of its conse- 


quences, becomes firmly rooted in | 


the heart. It must however be ad- 


mitted, that a knowledge of the | 
human heart, in all its tendencies | 
and aberrations, is not often to be 


discovered in the novels of the 
present day. ‘The hero and heroine 


are generally the models of perfec- | 


fection, whilst their atagonists are 
subject to every species of guilt. 
Love, the most powerful passion of 
the human breast is drawn in the 
most captivating colors. ‘The love 
exhibited in the novels of the pre- 
sent day, in not a being of this 
earth ; be beholds nothing but para- 
dise, angels, the virtues of saints, 
and the beatitude of heaven. The 
girl just bursting into life, with the 
germes of that passion, ready at 
the first incentive to rise into the 
most exuberant luxuriance, feeds 
with a secret rapture on every de- 
scription of a scene’ of love; she 
feels the aptitude of her nature, 
and longs to yield to it. To sucha 
character (and where is it not to be 
found?) 'The perusal of alove inflated 
novel is a dangerous thing; but are 
all novels therefore dangerous? We 
could quote many, which we would 
rather place in the hands of a 
young woman, than one particular 
book, which is in the hands of every 
one; but which contains passages 
of such gross obscenity and inde- 
cency, as could not be read aloud 
by any modest person. 

The works of Sterne engross a 
considerable portion of other letters; 
but we do not agree with the author, 
that they are as mach read amongst 
us, as those of any modern author. 
We believe there are few persons, 
who have patience, or ability, to 
peruse the whole of ‘Tristram 
Shandy, notwithstanding the in- 
comparable beauties, with which 
that work abounds—there is some- 
thing revolting to the common 
reader, in the style and manner of 
Sterne. His distant allusions, and 
the scupe which he leaves to the 
reader to define his meaning, throw 
over his works that obscurity and 
confusion, which renders the pe 
rusal of them, not only difficult but 











unprofitable. The Rev. Edward 
Maugin is pleased to call the per- 
sonages pourtrayed in Tristram 
Shandy, all goblins, not human 
beings. A more wise séntence 
could not have been passed upon 
mankind, We smile indeed at the 
eccentricities of Mr. Shandy, at 
the amours of my Uncle ‘l'eby, 
(the first, the foremost of created 
beings) and at the matchless sim- 
plicity of Trim ; then if these three 
excellent creatures be goblins, who 
are in possession, and in the daily 
practice of the most exalted virtues, 
which adorn our nature, what must 
be the characters which we daily 
meet with in our intercourse with 
society? The works of Sterne, 
we will allow, do contain some 
indecencies ; but in what writings 
are brighter examples, pourtrayed 
of benevolence, christian charity, 
humanity, and forgiveness. We 
will venture to assert that the sim- 
ple incident of my Uncle Toby, 
and the leave will instil into the 
youthful mind, a greater love of 
humanity towards the brute crea- 
tion, than would be elfected by the 
perusal of a whole volume, and 
were eventhe Rev. Edward Maugin, 
the Author. 

To follow the Reverend Author 
through his criticisms of our best 
poets, would be like treading over 
a beaten and frequented path, with 
every object of which we are 
acquainted, and on which we can- 
not expect to find any thing new. 
In regard to the attachment of the 
fair sex, we are too well convinced 
of their influence in society, not to 
recommend them, to fix their love 
on the pleasures arising from the 
performance of the social duties, 
and to leave those which arise from 
books to such wrinkled—robbed— 
mnsty bookworms, as—ourselves. 


OP OL OF 


Masomanta, or Poets’ Purgatory. 


In one of the Notes affixed to this 
jumble of incoherent stuff, the an- 
thor is pleased to crack the satiric 
thong on the whole fraternity of 
reviewers; and in the plenitude of 
his sagacity, he has discovered, 
that * rarely any of them exhibit 
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that spontaneous delicacy of taste, 
that fine perception of poetical beau- 
ties; and that generous and almost 
enthusiastic admiration of them, 
which are so fascinating in the cri- 
ticisms of Longinus and Addison ;” 
and in the same note he says, “ itis 
not their (the Reviewers) proper 
function to furnish speedily and 
punctually a brief and candid ac- 
count of every publication worth 
reading, and to warn the public 
against wasting thew money and 
time upon bad books!” We will 
therefore, as the true spirit of these 
fnnctions give a brief and candid 
account of a very bad book, which 
we warn the public from wasting 
their money and time upon; and 
this said book is known by the 
title of Masomania, or Poets’ Pur- 
gatory. Sincerity indecd do we re- 
gret the time which we have spenton 
its perusal; for perhaps owing to 
the want of a fine perception of po- 
etical beauties, we pronounce it to be 
one of the most dull, tedious, and 
prosaic productions, which has 
lately issued from the press. ‘lo 
constitute a true poet requires 
something more than the mere 
capability of tagging a few rhymes 
in the style of Sternhold and Lop- 
kins, or of Hudibras; and the au- 
thor of Masomania must have 
wholly misconceived his powers, 
when he applied himself to scribble 
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On 


eighty-three pages of such doggerel 
stuff as that which is now under our 
notice. A pervertion of taste is 
apparent in the very choice of the 
metre ; ill suitedin the first place 
to the subject; and in the second 
most wretchedly managed by the 
author. Itis not such lines as the 
following— 


What puerical phantas magorias 

Your magic lanthorn whisks before us. 
Nor— 
And ere to both an opera’s fitted, 
‘Tis nonsense which the wise would spit at. 
Nor— 


Who b ows and smirks, nor nice in choice is, 
But begs their voices, their sweet voices. 


It is not such lines; bereft of all 
rhythm and of harmony, setting 
aside the illegitimacy of the ryhmes, 
which will stamp the author as a 
poet, and gain him an adherent to 
his cause, 

We strongly recommend _ this 
volume to all our readers, who are 
in want of a strong norcotic; for 
if they can peruse six pages without 
gaping, or yawning, or falling 


asleep, they must be possessed of 


stronger nerves than are incorpora- 
ted in our constitution, and must 
not be very fastidious in the choice 
of the aliment which is appropriated 
to the support of their intellectual 
feculties, 


-_——@—— 
ORIGINAL 





LINES. 


An Impomptu, by the Hon. Mrs 
Erskine, Edinburgh. 


Henry 


I swear to honor and obey, 
And I'll perform the task, 

If you subscribe to all I say, 
And give me all I ask. ; 














POETRY, 


EPIGRAM. 


Inserted by the desire of A. G. Davidson, 


Esq mre. 


Here lies the body of Thomas Foster, 
Who married a wife, and when he lost her. 


| He took a second ; then athird; 


And then a fourth; upon my word 
He would have tak'n a fifth they say, 
Kut Death step'd in, and cried out nay. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Now, fallen great one! let me turn to thee, 
Dethron’d and crownless---and, nor aid, 
nor hope, 
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Again to raise thee or thine exile soothe, 
Thou art not now that thing of deadly 


fame, 

The monster'd leagne of hell’s infernal 
sway --- 

Whom some did augur, the dire curse of 
heav’n, 


Forth sent to blast us in the noon of sin--- 
Thou art not now the tiger of mankind, 
Or if thou art, no more to quit thy laire, 
Mankind thy prey, combin’d did hunt 





thee down, 

And yet like generous lions, spared thy 
life, 

O wondrous man! of nature strange 
indeed! 

We know thy passions mark no common 
soul--- 

We know, each impulse of thy heart is 
strange, 

But tell us traly---art thou more than 
man ? 

I'd sing thy praise, thy virtues, and thy | 
worth, 

Thine high achievements and exalted | 
fame, | 


But I should fool thee with my lying lay, 

Ah! where our record, stand thy deeds of 
praise ? 

Thy virtuous deeds----the deeds thou 
didst achieve, 

Of glory true, or fame exalted high, 

Or aught wherewith to gild thy name’s 


remains, 

By all the heavn's! beyond my natnre’ 
gaze, 

I would not wear thy conscience for a | 
throne--- | 

No! not for thrones, and diadems, and 


power, 

And the meridan dignities of earth, 

Doom’d would I be to wear a blasted 
mind, 

Or in my bosom bear that hell of thine. 

Sing on! my muse---nor hush his courtly 
ear, 

How suits thy song---’twere meet thy 
notes be harsh-- 

Sing on! I tell thee---not by heav’n I 
swear, 

But by the mighty subject of my song--- 

Sing on! and boldly---or be ever mute, &c. 


THE CONSERVATORY. 


The vase is sweet, the bower is fair, 
Sweet ev'ry voice that echoes there, 
The raptured zephyrs gently breathe 
O’er tendrils snowy fingers wreathe, 





* We are favoured with this fragment from a 
poetical work by Mr.Hamilton, intended for 
publication in December. 










































Original Poetry. 


| The sky-lark pours a matin song, 

| The bees their noon-tide hum prolong, 

| The sportive insects’ pointed wing 

| Displays the countless hues of spring--- 
| Each charm the dewy leaf exposes, 

| Shews beauty smiling ‘mid the roses. 


The orb by every Gheber blest, 
Now smiles his farewell in the west; 
The moon-beams, through the silv’ry cloud, 
Look bright as when Endymion yow’d. 
Erratic flows the milky way, 
Each star invites the eye to stay, 
The vesper dew the bulbul sips 
From off his own Sultana’s lips ; 
"Tis heav’nly thus to linger here 
And drink the fragrant woodbine's tear--- 
A tear? then ’tis of joy, at least, 
| The graces hold their hollow’d feast 
Half-hidden, in clematis bower, 
By woodbine and its honey'd flow’r ! 
M 
Greenwich, August 1817. 
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EPIGRAM. 
On hearing the Ladies at Mrs. — 
School, practising O Pescator dell’ Onda. 


*s 








| BY THE COMPOSER. 
Waft me, ye winds, to some far distant 





shore, 
| Where surges beat, and blustering billows 
roar, 
| Let tempests howl, or forked serpents 
| hiss, 
| They cannot tease me, half so much as 
this: 
Knife grinders, post horns, grating fidlers 
hight, 
Or singing Dutchmen*---these things yield 
delight, 
To what I’m bor’d with, morning, noon, 
and night, 
Sach various discords now my senses 
goad, 
| "Tis worse than sawing stones in Portland 
Road. 


Oh! spare me, Ladies, cease your wor- 
rying strain, 
Spare me, this once, I'll ne’er compose 








again. 
J. W. 
PL OLA? 
THE VIOLET. 

| The Violet it sprung from the drops of the 

brine, 
Which fell from the Goddess of Beanty 
divine, ; 
When she rose from the emerald 

wave; 
* Ina Dutch Concert every one sings 

bis own tune. 
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And wafted her shell unto Cyphrus” fair | 
isle, | 
Where nature awaken’d by love, in her | 


smile, 
Shook the Heaven's such greetings 
she gave! 


There under a myrtle tree, planted by 
Jove, 
Still moist with the sea, stood the goddess 
of love, 
"Twas then the sweet Violet grew ; 
For the gems of the brine that like pearl 
drops did pour, 


No sooner reach’d earth, than each sprang | 


up a flower, 
Some the color of snow, and some 


blue. 


The Violet will ever be sacred to love, 
Her blossoms’ the sign, when the spring 
wakes the grove, 
And new verdure spreads over the 
plain ; 
The white flower the virgin’s chaste inno- 
cence shews 
The blue, mark’d like the skies, paints the 
rapture that glows 
In her breast when belov'd by her 
swain. 


rhen gather me Violets, a garland Ill make 
From their soft mossy banks both the white 
and blue take 
For a crown for Maria's soft brow ; 
Tho’ they fade, still her charms will their 
sweetness possess: 
Like th’ blue flower, her eyes the bright 
heaven’s express, 
And her bosom’s the flowret of 
snow. G. 
PILL LP 
‘ SONG, 
“ Oh! how does Love come in the Heart.” 


Oh! how does love come in the heart? 
A rebel like its bliss to spoil ; 

in beauty’s blush hides he his dart? 
Or is his lightning car her smile? 


I us’d with breast, as light as air, 
When piping o’er the flowery ground ; 
To laugh with every passing fair ; 
Nor dream’t their pretty charms could 
wound. 


Metropolitan Costume. 
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Bat since I’ve gaz'd on Mary’s eye, 
I wish to gaze, and gaze again; 

Tho’ every glance it costs a sigh, 
And every sigh creates a pain. 


O shepherd swains! if this be love ? 
Teach my fond trembling heart to woo-- 
For if my pains I longer prove, 
You'll stretch me ‘neath the sable yew. 


But if you teach me how to gain, 
The bosom of this beauteous fair ; 
You'll make me then the happiest swain, 
And banish from your Glades despair. 
W.G. 


De ee 


LINES, 


Addressed to Mrs. M‘ Mullan, on the publication 

of the ‘* Naids Wreath.’’ 

BY A YOUNG LADY. 

Full many a chaplet fame has bound, 
Round brows that verdant laurel crown'd, 
Full many a garland has she seen 
Deck the fair front of houor’s mien; 
Yet while she gives to glory’s ray 
The oak, and never fading bay, 
Think’st thou she e’er forgets to twine 
The wreath round temples such as thine ? 


Then ears have listen’d to my lays, 
Though weak the tributary praise 

From unskill’d judgment such as mine, 
This heart e’er bow’d at flattery’s shrine 
Th’ immortal verse---the deathless song 
To far more gifted bards belong, 

Theirs be the name which ne’er can die, 
Theirs the blest meed of minstrelsy. 


When morning’s pure and fragrant gale, 
And eve’s soft flow’rs their sweets exhale, 
Each muse breathes forth the poet’s name, 
Enroll’d upon the page of fame, 

A fadeless wreath for thee is wove, 

Thy verse of truth---thy lay of love, 

Shall wither not---their leaves shall bloom 
When Genius slummbers in the tomb.--- 


For thou hast pour’d the soothing strain 
That charms despair---beguiles e’en pain-- 
Dispels the sigh---draws forth the tear 
That memory hoids for ever dear : 

Then sweetly still thy lay prolong, 

Then weave again th’ harmonious song, 
While thus you charm---while thus excel, 
And wear the wreath you’ve earn’d so well 


EmMMa 








| Cobham, October, 27th. 1816. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 
For NOVEMBER, 817. 


Morning or Carriage Bress, 


An opake robe of white jaconot 


muslin, made with double cape or- 


naments, with rich needle-work 
down the fronts and round the 
skirt; the sleeves long and full, 
closed in at the wrist with ribbon, 
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New 


finishing with frill of fine needle- 
work; French cap, composed of 
net and blond, richly ornamented 
with pipings of satin and blond; 
Limerick gloves, and kid shoes. 


PL OL LA 


Walking Dress, 


Blue satin spencer, over which is 
worn a rich India shawl; petticoat 
composed of fine India muslin, 
worn a moderate walking length, 





Music. 


ornamented at the bottom with a 
flounce of rich needle-work or point 
lace: a Leghorn bonnet, trimmed 
with a puffin of satin and lace; the 
lining and strings to correspond; 
French shape is still the prevailing 
taste: this bonnet is worn with a 
cap of lace and blond, ornamented 
with a roset to correspond with the 
trimming of the bonnet; round the 
neck is worn a filling of Brussels 








lace: gloves and shoes to correspond 
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REVIEW OF 


LES SGLURS, Six Duettinos for two per- 
formers Ou the Piana-Forte, inscribed to Misses 
Brickenden, by Joseph Coggins. 


These duettinos consist of ex- 
tracts from Handel, Arne, and 
Haydn, worked up in an easy fami- 
liar manner, and suited to young 
students, who have just gone through 
the instruction book. We would 
recommend the practice of duets, 
beyond ali other pieces, on account 
of their utility in learning to keep 
time. 


SELECT MELODIES, with variations for 
the Flute and Piana-Forte, composed by C. 
Nicholson, and J. T. Burrowes. No. 4 3s. 


The Tema of this number is the 
song of “Sigh not for Love,” by 
Mr. King. The aim of both these 
gentlemen seems to have been to 
shew off their respective instru- 
ments to advantage, and in this 
they have eminently succeeded. It 
is to be lamented, that the effect of 
many a fine piece of music is lost 
for want of a proper adaptation to 
the instrument on which it is to be 
performed. 


THE BRANDENBURGH WALTZ, for 
the Piana-Forte, with an accompaniment for 
the Flute ad. lib. composed by F. Klose. 
Is. 6d. 


One of the easiest of easy pieces, 
in what may be called the “ Pick- 
tooth” style; and we presume it 
cost Mr. Klose no greater effort to 
compose it, than it would a Tyro to 


NEW MUSIC. 


** When jealous Fears inspires us,” trans- 
lated from the song of Dans un De’lire, in 
the opera of Joconde’ and adapted to the 
original Music of Nicvlo, by W. Ball, Esq. 
** Softly opes the eye of day.” A Sera@nade, 
adapted to Delayrac’s air of Le Point du Jour, 
inscribed to Miss Foote, by W. Ball, Esq. 
1s. 6d. 


This appears to be an attempt of 
Mr. Ball (an amateur, we presume, 
by the appendage to his name) to 
revive some of the old French mu- 
sic; whether it is worth reviving) 
let the admirers of that music de- 
clare. ‘The words are well adapted, 
and the airs are rather pleasing than 
otherwise. 


SECOND DIVERTIMENTO for the Harp, 
with an accompaniment for the Flute ad libi- 
tum; composed "and dedicated to Lady Char- 


lotte Somerset, by Ph. F. Meyers, jun. 4s. 


As no one understands the Harp 
better than Mr. Meyer, we expected 
from him a well-contrived and effec- 
tive piece, which would shew the 
powers of the instrument to advan- 
tage. In this hope we have not 
been disappointed. The diverti- 
mento is most respectable in its 
kind, and the pedals are judiciously 
arranged, so that no confusion 
arises from the variety of modula- 
tion it exhibits. 


LADY AVONDEL’S SONG. The words 








play it. 








taken from “ The Refusal,” by Mrs. West, 
composed and inscribed to Mrs. Holroyd, by 
Miss Cecilia Burney. Is. 6d. 

This pathetic ballad, when ema- 
nating from a deeped-toned vuice, 
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IRISH AIR 
With Variations by R.T. Skarratt. 
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expresses in few notes, the sorrows 
of a mind worn down with grief. 
The broken sentences interspersed 
with symphonies have a powerful 
effect on the feelings, and shew the 
fair authoress to have a perfect mas- 
tery of the human mind. A coun- 
ter-tenor voice would best suit the 
music. The following are the words. 


Oh tell me, have I lost thy heart ? 

Cold are thy looks, thy words austere. 
Fear not the secret to impart ; 

No loud complaints shall reach thine ear 
Unseen by thee, my tears shall flow, 

Till sorrow wastes my youthful bloom : 
Life will not always strive with woe, 

And grief is silent in the tomb. 


THE WANDERING MUSICIANS, a di- || 


vertimento for the Piana-Forte, wherein are 
imitations of various instruments, composed by 
Frances and Ferdinand Panormo. 2s. 


Could we transfuse into our pages 
the motley group which adorns the 
title, we should perhaps afford more 
entertainment to our readers, than by 
turning over to the music. A bag- 
pipe, a barrel-organ, a woman play- 
ing on the hurdy-gurdy, another on 
the harp, a man setting on a cob- 
ler’s stool, with bells at his toes, 
knees, and head, with horns, baut- 
boys, and flutes, in the back ground, 
form altogether a constellation far 
exceeding Hogarth’s enraged musi- 
cian. But, “all is not gold that 
glitters.” We have in vain aftempt- 
ed to play over the music, but could 
never get beyond the two first Jines. 


AIR RUSSE, arranged with variations for 
the Piana-Forte,*and dedicated to Miss S. Cuth- 





bert, by Ferdinand Ries. Opera73, No.1. 3s. | 


A certain degree of enthusiasm, 
or bizarrerie, attends Mr. Ries’s 
compositions; but this wildness pro- 
duces, sometimes, wonderful things. 
tA he . ° . > 
The Russian airs are bis grand field 
of action. ‘These airs—not at all 


regular in their structure, and very | 


uncouth in their melody—turnish 
full scope to an ardent imagination, 
and in the way they are here treated, 


produce a strong claim to origi- | 


uality ; perhaps it may be useful to 
add, that none but an expert per- 


New Music. 


| MOZART’S OVERTURE 
} 


} 






S09 


to “ Cosi Fan 
Tutti,” adapted for the Piana-Forte, with ac- 
companimeuts for a Flute, Violin, and Violin- 


| cetto, (ad libitum) by S, F. Rimbault. 3s, 


This is one of the pleasantest 


| overtures we ever heard, It is 
| equally calculated for the Organ or 


Piana-Forte, for we have tried it 
on both; and though the effect is 
greatly heightened by the accompa- 
niments, it is framed to charm in 
any shape. Mozart was certainly 
in one of his gayest humours when 
he wrote this; and it will never 
cease to be a favorite with every 
person of taste, as long as good 
music continues to be admired. 





The ladies may therefore thank our 
old friend Rimbault for bringing it 
forward in a tangible shape. 


“The Flower of Love,” and “* The Morning 
of Love;” two songs from Melincourt, dedi- 
cated to Miss Gall. The music composed by 
G. Klallmark, 2s. 


The airs of these songs are ex- 
tremely well adapted to the words; 
and the plan of a varied accompani- 
ment according with the sentiment 
of each verse is a great improve- 
ment. 


FLOW, FLOW, CUBANA! sung by Mr. 
Pearman, Hunters, at the 
Euglish Opera, the words by T. Noble, Esq. 
The music by C. E. Horn, 1s. 6d. 


This plaintive strain is highly 
creditable to the talents of Mr. 
Horn; it is of a cast as well calcu- 
| lated to please in private parties, as 
| on the stage, and we heartily re- 
commend it to our vocal readers. 
The words are thus— 


in the Persian 





Flow Cubana! flow thon sacred stream! 

In depth of silence through thy forests 
flow ;--- 

Again the morn and evening beam, 

May unpolluted on thee gleam. 

But where shall roll away our mem’ry of 
woe ? 


Flow, sacred flood; fluw sileut to the 
main ! 

| Vocal no more to Kafan’s taneful breath ! 

Old Kafan sits amid the slain--- 

| And calls his sons---but calls in vain! 





former would be able to execute the | What flood can waste away the mem’ry of 


variations, 


} 
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their death ? 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


We regret to state, that within the 
last month this theatre has sustained 
a serious loss, by the death of Mr. 
Raymond, who had for a long time 
conducted the stage concerns of the 
house. He had for a short interval 
been displaced to make room for 
Mr. Ray, but that gentleman not 
having given satisfaction to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Raymond was again 
recalled, and by his exertions during 
the last access, Drury Lane was 
opened in a state of improvement, 
and preparation, that rendered it an 
object of just praise, and attraction. 
Mr. Raymond, it is true, as a per- 
former, was not one of the highest 
attainments, but he was eminently 
qualified for the management of the 
stage. To great professional ex- 
perience he added much suavity of 
manner, a perfect impartiality in the 
distribution of parts, and a happy 
discernment of the powers fit to sus- 
tain them. The gentlemen of his 
own profession, and all who enjoyed 
the pleasure of his acquaintance are, 
we believe, unanimous in their ex- 
pressions of regret and esteem. It 
is rarely that such a man departs 
from life, without leaving many be- 
hind him(of his theatrical brethen) 
whom harshness of treatment, or 
partiality in selection preclude from 
expressions of commendation, or 
sorrow. Mr. Raymond was born in 
Scotland, and very early in life was 
smitten with the love of those pur- 
suits to which the remainder of his 
days was zealously devoted. He 
has left a large family, but we hope 
his own prudence in past time, and 
the attention of his friends in future, 
will secure them from the troubles, 
which are often attendant upon early 
orphanage. These few lines we wil- 
lingly devote to the memory of a 
man, whose mind was cultivated, 
whose manners were social, inoffen- 
sive, and kind; who was generous 
without ostentation, and gay without 
buffonery, a goed father, anda sin- 
cere friend. 

The trifles, with any claim to no- 
velty, that have appeared at this 








‘| at all destitute of it, 


house, since our last publication, 
are too innocent, and too feeble to 
be butchered by criticism. Some 
have amused for a few nights, and 
that, with us, is quite sufficient to al- 
low them to pass without any se- 
verity of remark. The great attrac- 
tion is Mr. Kean; and never surely 
was the patronage of the public 
bestowed upon more powerful talent. 
He has played, since his return from 
the country, some of the characters 
in which he first distinguished bim- 
self, and frequency of repetition, 
does not at all appear either to have 
chilled the overpowering vigour of 
his representation, or damped the 
eagerness of the public to witness 
it. There is something in genius 
that never fatigues. Like the grand 
productions of nature, however fre- 
quently it may be seen, it still pre- 
serves a sublime interest, and, as it 
pleases to vary the direction of its 
force, produces those emotions, that 
immediately put coldness and indif- 
ference to flight, pity, terror, re- 
morse, love, revenge, and all the 
other passions, which hold the great- 
est mastery over the heart. Othello 
is certainly Mr. Kean’s highest 
effort. He appeared in it for the 
first time this season, on Saturday 
25th, and was received not merely 
with praise, but with enthusiasm. 
To point out the various passages, 
in which his vigorous conception has 
given a new colouring to this great 
production of Shakespear, would re- 
quire more space than our limits 
will permit. A new candidate for 
theatrical honours, named Maywood, 
appeared in the part of Iago, Da- 
ring the absence of Mr. Kean, he 
had performed Shylock, and, con- 
sidering the recollections against 
which he had to centend, his recep- 
tion was by no means such as to 
produce any despair of ultimate suc- 
cess. He is, in stature, rather too 
low for heroism; but the parts in 
which be has performed do not re- 
quire any majesty of person. ‘Talent 
covers every deficiency of this kind, 
and certainly Mr. Maywood is not 
His concep- 











tion was very just, but the timidity 
natural, ander such circumstances, 
threw a damp over his spirits, and 
withheld him from efforts which, we 
have no doubt will, in time, render 
him a favourite with the public. In 
the two first acts of Othello, he 
seemed to labour under much em- 
barrassment; but inthe third heina 
great degree recovered his powers, 
and displayed the dark and villa- 
nous character of lago, with much 
truth and strength of colouring. His 
Voice possesses great variety and 
force ; but there were many who did 
not seem so well pleased with his 
action, He appeared, certainly, in 
the use both of his hands and legs 
studiously to avoid any grace of 
movement. In these passages where 
the hand is applied to the breast, it 
was performed by him with a cramp- 
ness of manner, that might indicate 
a deficiency of muscular power; and 
the position of his feet and knees, 
was rather that ofa person tottering, 
than standing firm. We can hardly 
consider this a fault. Jago’s mind 
is all deformity, and if moral cha- 
racter has any effect upon the ex- 
terior, it is not to be expected, that 
a villanous knave can appeal to his 
heart with the impassioned graceful- 
ness of sincerity, or stand wiih the 


erectness of conscious worth. A 


lady, whose name is still kept a se- |) 


cret, appeared as Desdemona. It 
was stated to be her first appearance 
upon any stage; and, if such be the 
fact, her self- pponacenee under such 
circumstances, was such as we have 
rarely witnessed. She understood 
the charaeter she had assumed, and 
performed it with great effect, when- 
ever she ventured to differ from her 
predecessors. Inthe part she was 
generally right, and her person, and 
features, are such, as might naturally 
be supposed to attract all the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm of love. This 
lady was received in the most flat- 
tering manner, and will doubtless 
prove a valuable acquisition to this 
theatre. 

A Miss Byrne, from the Dub- 
lin boards, is now the leading singer 
here, and possesses extraurdinary 
sweetness, and compass of voice. 
She has appeared as Polly, in the 
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Beggars’ Opera, and in other cha- 
racters, She highly merited all the 
encouragement she received; and 
we regret, that circumstances will 
not allow us to go into a more de- 
tailed examination of her_ merits. 
We shall devote more time’ to this 
lady, in our next month’s publica- 
tion. 


PPIPII 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. Braham, after an absence of 
many years from this theatre, has 


| again made his appearance, and was 


received as an old acquaintance 
with most rapturous applause. This 
country has perhaps never produced 
a vocal performer of such extensive 
power as Mr, Braham. ‘lo a voice 
ot the highest capabilities, he unites 
a deep and extensive knowledge of 
music, which gives him an easy and 
extensive command over the re- 
sources of his art. Previous to his 
appearance on a British stage, it 


| might be said, that the Italian per- 


formers had obtained, (at least in 
public opinion) a monopoly of those 
delicate and difficult touches of 
voice, which were now become fa- 
miliar, and can be employed, in 
some degree, by almost every mem- 
ber of a musical club, who aspires 
to the fame of giving pleasure to his 
companions, ‘This ornamental style, 
will, perhaps in time come into dis- 
repute, and give way to that unam- 
bitious and bewitching simplicity, 
which constituted the great charm 
in the singing of our ancestors. If 
Mr. Braham has any fault, it is a 
too great fondness for ornament. In 
fact, he lays it on with so much pro- 
fusion, that, at times, it is no easy 
matter to recognize the air in which 
he is engaged. But yet, however, 
we might prefer a more unaimbitious 
style ; it is difficult not to applaud, 
even without deriving great pleasure 
from, a voice of such astonishing 
compass and sweetness. Mr, bra- 
ham, as an actor, seems, like most 
vocal performers, to go through his 
part with the most lazy indifference ; 
but the moment he begins to sing, 
this redress forsakes him, and he 
appears strongly to feel, and expres- 
ses with great power the sentiments 
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couvescd in the poctry of the piece. | 


‘Nhere is one excellence in which he 
iy uprivalled, and that is, im convey- 
ing the words to the ear of his audi- 
ence, Singers in general, particu- 
larly theatrical ones, as if determined 
not to be understood, slur over the 
language, in such a manner, as to 
make their mother-tongue, as un- 


intelligible as Hebrew. We arc not | 
disposed, however, te lament this | 


loss very much, tor, with few ex- 
ceptions, the poetical part of our 
Operas is as wretched as stupidity 
could make it. 

Mr. Braham, made his first ap- 
pearance as the Seraskier, in the 
seige of Belgrade. 
the production of Storace, and, like 
many of his compositions, is little 
more than a sort of compilation from 
the Italian masters. It contains, 
however, many passages of great 
force and beauty. Some of them 
have been lately withdrawn, and 
others substituted, particularly a 
serenade, composed by Mr. T. 
Cooke. The change is far from 
being an improvement; but still it 
was received, and repeated with 
universal applause. Brahaii, whose 


tenor voice is perhaps one of the | 
|| what he had todo, orto be incapable 


finest in the world, was raptaurously 


encored, in the beautilul air of The || 
Rose and the Lily, He seemed to have 


reserved all his power for the last 
song, and it was certainly one of the 
finest exertions we «ver heard from 
this great master himself Miss 
Stephens, as Lilla, sang witli the 
most charming eilict, and in the 
purest taste. She is not so ambi- 
tious of ornament, as Mr, Braham, 
and the absence of it, except upon 
few occasions, and then applied wiih 
creat happiness, is a prool that she 
is confident of ber own powers, and 
disdains the tricks, and puerilities 
of the art. Iter yoiec, far from de- 
clining, scems on the contrary im- 
proved, since the last time we had 
the pleasure of hearing her. Blithe 
as the hours of May, she delivered in 
a manner that drew down long and 
‘repeated applause. li was encored, 
and lost nothing of its beauty in the 
repetition. With a full recollection 
of Madame Storace in this charac- 
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This Opera is | 





' characters at Covent Garden. 














which has been so ably filled up. A 
Mr. Isaacks, made his first appear- 
ance in this Opera. His voice is 
powerful ; but the gentleman wants 
a great deal of instruction, and, with 
that, and attention to his profession, 
he may in time, rise to considerable 
eminence. ‘The Sapling Oak was 
sung by him in a very pleasing 
manner. The other performers had 
little to do, and went through it 
tolerably well. 

After the opera, Goldsmith’s co- 
medy of She Stoops to Conquer was 
performed. It had been Kept for 
some time in the back ground; we 
know not for what reason; it pos- 
sesses a great deal of humour, but 
whatever merit belongs to it was 
completely smothered by the cast of 
We 
have witnessed the representation 
of this piece at provincial theatres, 
in booths, and in barns; but never 
have we seen it so badly done before. 
Tony Lumpkin is the source of al- 
most all the merriment produced by 
this comedy. The character was 
given io Mr. Liston, and, though a 
comic performer of great powers, 
When placed in a proper situation, 
he seems either to have mistaken 


of doing it. Mr, Liston is inimitable 
where vacancy of look, gawkishness 
ol manner, or, what may be called 


| missmollyism, ave required ; but he 


transiuses these properties imto 
almost every thing he does upon the 
stage. His Tony Lumpkin was 
little beiter than a Moll Flaggon in 
breeches, He made him a sheepish, 
awhkard, idiotic sort of bumpkin, 
Without activity or archness. Tony 


| is a fox hunter and a rake, full of 


lun, and willing to indulge in it, he 
cares not at whose cost. The ap- 
pearance and manner of a knowing 
active horse jockey would have 
answered better than the dangling of 
hands and clouterly step of Liston. 
Charles Kemble, in the part he 
assumed, was little better, Actors 
in general seem to think that top- 
boots, buckskin breeches, and a 
switch, are the only requisites of a 
gentleman on the stage; these, with 


| the long-established mzenouvre of 
ter, we cannot regret a vacancy, || frequently using the right hand tov 
























































pull up the glove of the left, Mr. 
Kemble had recourse to; but we 
hardly recollect any thing else of lis 
performance. 

A little piece has been lately 
brought forward, called The F ather 
and his Children. It excites con- 
siderable interest, and some of the 


Political Perspective. 


leading points seem to have ponetid | 


POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


In the cye of the historian the 
present period, although not ren- 
dered remarkable by the pomp of 
war, will be regarded with no com- 
mon degree of interest. It is true 
that the ancient dynasties of Europe 
have been restored, and each, still 
blecding under the wounds inflicted 
by a protracted warfare, appear 
to be desirous of that peace, of 


which the infatuated ambition of 


an individual had deprived them. 
Europe may however at this time 
be compared to the volcano, which 
although no visible eruption pre- 
sents itself, yet the ferment of its 
heterogeneous materials is heard 
within, and the next moment may 
produce the antipidated explosion. 
The cause of legitimacy has indeed 
triumphed, and we see imbecility, 
fanaticism, and superstition, moun- 
ted on those thrones, from which 
formerly emanated every thing 
which could conduce to the honor, 
the glory, and the improvement of 
a nation. The men, who fought 
and bled for the liberty of their 
country, have been either brought 
to the scaffold, or are now pining 
in the dungeons of the despots, 
their only solace an _ honorable 
life—their only wish an honorable 
death—the dungeons of the inqui- 
sition again resound with the agon- 
izing cries of the tortured victims, 
to the infuriated zeal of a legitimate 
bigot, or to the rank ingratitude 
of an imbecile monarch. If indi- 
viduals were to allow their minds 
to dwell on the strict amount of 
their own importance as_ single 
ingredients in that mixture of 
actions and of interests, which 
constitutes the living world, they 
would expcrience a sad coldness 


1! taken from Mrs, Radelifs Remarce 
| of the Forest. Mecready, as the 
| father whose family are starving for 
| want of bread, was very powerful. 
| We never liked him so well in any 
| character. The piece was well re- 
ceived; but itis not of such a nature 
| as to run for any length of time. 





of feeling, and dulness of spirit, 
| in reverting to an occasion, which 
once put their hearts in a glow, and 
'| threw over their faces the su!Tusion 
of joyous pride. That exuii 
fener oe: comes the return of peace, 
‘cannot be denied for peace in 
pened brings to nations many 
blessings in her train; but if a 
veneral survey be taken of the 
different states of Enrope, how 
creat is the disappointment in the 
| effects expected from the trans- 
action of a state of war, to a state 


uliel 


- peace’? If we take a view of 


England, what has she gained by 
ihe most lavish expenditure of her 
resources, and by the most tremen- 
| «clous sacrifice of human life, which 
'| ever disgraced her annals? Has 
‘| the taxation of her people been 
|| diminished? Has her commerce 
| increased? Has her armies been 
| reduced consistently with the spirit 
(| of her glorious constitution? Has 
cnconragement or employment been 
given to her artisans; or has ple rity 
the usual attendant of peace, visite “di 
| her labourers? The direct reverse 


'| stands obtrusive to our view. and 


; 
‘ 


{ 


| forfeit to the laws, 
| these men will be shed, 


the patriot weeps to see the fallen 
vlory of his country. 

The he nisphere of polities has 
not of late been conspicuous by 
any interesting events. As far as 
the relations of this country are 
| considered, the ministers have at 
last succes eeded in attaching treason 
‘to the acts of some Derbyshire 
coaded by want, and 
'instigated by able preceptors on 
the stratagems ot constractive trea- 
son, committed those excesses, for 
which their lives are now. deemed 
The blood of 
{0 prove 


| rustics. who. 
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the necessity of the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
prudence, foresight, and policy, of 
ministers will be apparent, in hang- 
ing three obscure, uneducated, and 
poverty-strucken individuals, in or- 
der to save the country from the 
horrors of anarchy and rebellion. 

From this scene humiliating to 
the nation, we turn to one which 
at present excites the most lively 
interest, and the communication 
of which may be daily looked for. 
The most favourable auspices pre- 





sent themselves, of the illustrious | 


Hlouse of Brunswick 


being per- | 


petuated, and a heir given to these | 


realms in the strict line of legiti- 
macy. We shall hail the event as 


conducive to the peace and welfare || 


of the nation, and be the first to 
congratulate the Hlustrious female, 
who by her conduct has gained 
the esteem of the nation, and who 
inspires us with the hope, that in 


the education of her offspring, she | 


will not forget the principles which 
seated her ancestors on the British 
throne. 


In our relations with foreign 
powers, no material alteration has 
taken place, with the exception of 
the war which has broken out in 
India, and which at present bears a 
very serious aspect. ‘The confede- 
racy against us originates with the 
Mahratta powers, and we hope the 
conjecture will not prove correct, 
that an extensive coalition has not 
been forming against us for some 
time among the Mahratta chiefs, 
which will produce a war, attended 
with immense expense, and which 
will require our army in India to 
be reinforced with all the troops 
that can be spared. 

The politician has lately directed 
to Russia his earnest attention. If 
the measure of alarm which a great 
power may excite is to be deter- 
mined by its capacity to increase 
its physical strength, there cannot 
be a question, but that Russia must 
perpetually remain an object of 
watchful _ solicitude. Possessing 
an extent of territory, almost equal 
to the rest of continential Europe, 
inhabited by a brave people, who 
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are naturally fitted for the most 
serious privations of a state of war, 
as her government diffuses the arts 
of more cultivated states, her popu- 
lation and her riches must infallibly 
increase. With an ambitious and 
military monarch at her head, she 
might attempt to realize the two 
stupendous projects, the expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe, and the 
conouest of British India. But 
these are undertakings not to be 
commenced in a day. Half a cen- 
tury of continued repose and pros- 
perity will probably not give Russia 
the pecuniary means of realizing 
these tempting but dangerous ob- 
jects, although her natural ambition 
strongly prompts her to undertake 
them. 


When England has dismantled her 
fleets, andthe remaining maritime 
powers of Europe have scarcely a 
vessel of war on the ocean, Russia 
on a sudden sends a squadron from 
one of her ports, the object of which 
still remains a mystery. ‘The osten- 
sible cause is the chastisement of the 
Barbary pirates ; but how can Rus- 
sia effect that purpose with seven 
sail of the line, which took England 
fifteen to perform? Variousrumours 
have been for a long time afloat re- 
specting the aid which Russia was 
to grant to Spain to subjugate her 
revoited colonies, and the price was 
stipulated for which that aid was to 
be granted ; this was the island of 
Minorca; and we make no doubt 
that the Russian fleet will put into 
one of the ports of that island, for 
the alleged purpose of pouncing 
upon the pirates, but in reality to 
convey troops, &c. to South Ame- 
rica, Itis however no mean conso- 
lation to us to reflect, that the sub- 
jogation of the revolted colonies of 
Spain does not depend upon seven 
sail of Russian men of war; and 
were they crammed with troops 
thicker than a Guinea-man with 
slaves, the cause of liberty taken up 
by a people determined to be free, 
is not be defeated by a horde of 
barbarians, though flushed with con- 
quest, and inured to victory. Let 
them sail then ; defeat will be their 
lot ; and few will return to tell the 
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tale of how nobly a nation fights to 
gain its freedom and its liberty. 

Of Spain, little can be said, and 
that little is perfectly in unison with 
our former report. The same imbe- 
cility marks her counsel, the same 
fanaticism and bigotry warm the 
minds of the people. With a bank- 
rupt treasury, with an enfecbled 
soldiery, racked with dissensions at 
home, and sorely galled by her 
Trans-Atlantic rebellious subjects, 
she has madea shew of commencing 
a war upon the Portuguese frontier ; 
and a shew only it will be—a very 
Bartholomew shew—in which guns 
and swords are used; the former of 


-which are never fired, and the latter 


of which never kill. Let the beloved 
Ferdinand make up his mind to the 
loss of his South American colonies, 
remain satisfied with the throne of 
Spain, and embroider petticoats for 
the Virgin Mary—we know of no 
other purpuse for which he is fit. 


France, 


Still under the coercion of the 
allies, pursues her weak, her impo- 
tent government. She may at this 
moment be compared to the ocean 
struggling against the effects ofa 
tremendous tempest. It has indeed 
passed away; but the swell still 
remains to agitate and convulse the 
objects which are exposed toit. We 
continually hear of dissensions, 
private feuds, and animosities, which 
are the inevitable results of a sudden 
and unexpected change in the state 
of affairs, and which are construed 
by some (perhaps interested) per- 
sonages, as the horrors of war and 
the renewal of bloodshed. The pre- 
sent government of France has an 
Herculean task to perform; it has 
parties to reunite of the most dis- 
cordant principles ; and although it 
appears to be the policy of the 
government to use every means to 
conciliate the ministry, yet there are 
some discontented spirits who have 
lived so long by the rapine and 
plunder of war, that a state of peace 
to them is oné of comparative indi- 
gence and insignificance. That the 
jate ruler ef the French people 
should on a sudden have lost all his 
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adherents, is not to be imagined 
but by those who have a very limited 
acquaintance with the effects which 
the sudden transition of one govern- 
ment to another of diametrically 
opposite principles naturally pro- 
duces. 

We believe of all governments 
that of France is the least likely to 
reckon on a long peace. [It must be 
evident that the kingdom abounds 
in turbulent spirit, ready and anxi- 
ous to plunge Europe again in war, 
and who would soon shew them- 
selves were the army of occupation 
to be withdrawn; this wili be the 
test of the attachment of the French 
people to the present form of go- 
vernment, freed of loyalty, to their 
rulers—the marine force of France 
has been reduced, and two causes 
have been assigned for the act, the 
prospect of the permanent tranquil- 
lity of Europe, and the state of the 
French finances ; the latter we con- 
sider the real and more ostensible 
cause. It is not from the marine 
forces that the French monarchs has 
to fear, the subversion of her go- 
vernment. Buonaparte never led 
them on to victory ; but ever accus- 
tomed to defeat, their spirit is bro- 
ken, and unfit for undertaking en- 
terprises. 

Of the other European powers a 
very brief notice will be necessary. 
Each is watchful of the others mo- 
tions, and each is occupied with its 
own immediate views, to put them 
in execution as the opportunity may 
offer. Although Europe is perfectly 
at peace, itis the oppressive calm 
before the tempest; the weak will 
eventually yield to the stronger;— 
and the colossal powers of Europe 
will march over the ruins of the 
minor states. 


The general attention is at present 
directed to the arduous struggle of 
the South Americans on the esta- 
blishment of their independence. 
That the mother country will be un- 
able to quell the rebellion, as it is 
formed, is evident from the applica- 
tion which has been made to ruling 
powers of Europe to grant some as- 
sistance to the beloved Ferdinand, 
in his present inauspicious dilemma, 
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French Eclipse. 


A Frenchman who happened to 
be in England at the time of a 
Total Eclipse of the Sun; assured 
the people whom he saw looking at 


it with attention, that it was not to || 


be compared to a French Eclipse. 


The Wihate Doe. 


Mr. Wordsworth founded his 
poem of the White Doe on the fol- 
lowing circumstance. Not long 
after the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a White Doe long centi- 
nued to make a weekly pilgrimage 
from Rylsione over the fells of 
Bolton, and was constantly found 
in the Abbey Church Yard during 
divine service; after which she 
returned home as regularly as the 
rest of the congregation. 

The Scotch Beauties. 

Two ladies, distinguished for 
their charms, named Betsie Bell 
and Mary Gray, when the plague 
raged at Perth in 1666, retired toa 
small sequestered spot, where being 
visited by a young man to whom 
they were both attathed, communi- 
cated to-them the fatal contagion, 
of which they both died. On this 
melancholy event a famous Scotch 
song was composed, which began 
as follows : 

O, Betsie Bell, and Mary Gray, 

They war twa bonny lasses ; 

They bigget a bower on yon Burn-brae, 

And thicket it o’er wi’ rushes, &c. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
The spot where the real body of 


this celebrated man was deposited | 
It has | 


yet remains a mystery. 
been stated, either to be in Naseby 
Field where he gained a great 
victory, or in the middle of the 
inclosed gronnd in Red Lion Sq. 
Holborn, where not many years 
since an obelisk stood. 
Louis XV. 
le Count de Charelois, one of the 
Princes of the Blood in the reign of 
men the Fifteenth, was remarkable 
for the ferocity of his manners, having 
sacrificed the lives of several of his 
servants upon trivial occasions, and 
1s frequently obtained a pardon from 
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|| guinary conduct. 








| shall kill you.” 


~- 


Louis, upon his representation that 

it was the effect of accident. At 
| length Louis, justly shocked at the 
' frequency of his applications, on 
| granting hima pardon, accompanied 
it with these words—“ Here is your 
pardon ; but be assured, I have also 
| a pardon ready for any person who 
The Prince forcibly 
| felt the denunciation of his Sove- 
| reign, and refrained from such san- 


The Arts and Literature. 


Mr. Frederick Arnaud Clarke 
willspeedily publish an Explanation 


of the Plan of the Equitable Trade 
| Society, 


and Chamber of Com- 
merce, instituted at London in 
1817  stogether with Observations 
and Suggestions, connected with 
the Subject, calculated to promote 
the Improvement of Trade: to 
which are added, The Rules and 
Regulations of the Institution. 


Mr. West’s Painting of Death on 
the Pale Horse, in consequence of 
an unexpected occurrence, has not 
been exhibited. 


Mr. A. Arrowsmith, so eminent 
for his Hydrographical Science, hae 
published an Atlass, whick in point 
of accuuracy 2nd beauty is unri- 
valled. 


Lord Byron has sent to England 


another Canto of “ Childe H arold. o 
Brighton, Oct. 22. 

Soon after one o’clock, the 

Prince Regent, ocomm panied by 


Sir B Jenjamin Bloomfield, took 
an airing on horseback Sree 
returning by the Cliff Road, East- 
street, and North Street, about 
four o'clock. Soon after His 
Royal Highness returned to the 
Palace, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland arrived from Wor- 
thing. Dinner was served up two 
hours earlier than usual, at five 
o’clock, and invitations were issued 
to the Countess of Lonsdale and 
other Ladies, to meet the Duchess 
at the Concert, at the Pavilion, in 
the evening. The Dike and Du- 
chess returned to Worthing the 


| same evening 
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